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ECURED | JISTRIBUTION 








Gets Credit Managers 
OFF the HOOK! 


..ewhere management's 
over-liberal policies 
often place them! 


SECURED DISTRIBUTION is an 
exclusive Lawrence service which 
enables the manufacturer to put a 
full inventory of his products on the 


premises of distributors — without 





+ at, 


credit risk. Let us explain how this 
service can be tailored to your needs 
—so you can join other credit man- 
agers who stay “off the hook” with 
SECURED DISTRIBUTION. Just 


write or call collect to your nearest 
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an actual 
experience: 
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WATCH “marginal accounts” — 
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and add to PROFITS! | 


In 1951 a certain account was sold on COD terms, as the Credit Interchange 
Report on January 15 of that year showed the customer as much as six months 
past due in his payments... COD terms persisted in 1952 and 1953—although 
regular reports from Credit Interchange indicated steady improvement... The 
report of June, 1954, listed but one account 30 days slow—all others paid when 
due... The account was then re-opened, with $1,000 line of credit “They have 
been doing satisfactory business since”. 


Regular Credit Interchange Reports kept this member fully informed of the prog- 







ress of the customer, resulting in the development of a COD customer into a 
profitable open account... You'll find it pays to keep posted on your accounts 





through Credit Interchange Reports. The Bureau in your area will gladly give 






you detailed information, without obligation. 













If you prefer—write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
o12-14 Areade Building . . . ST.LOUIS I, MO. 
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Editorial 


School for Federal Service 


OME twenty years ago I had aa editorial in this publication in which a suggestion 
was made that our Government establish a school for the training of state depart- 
ment career personnel. The idea expressed then was that we ought to have a 

school in which young men would be trained for this very important work, and the 
institution should be patterned along the lines of West Point and Annapolis. Now 
we would add the newly launched Air Force School in Colorado Springs. Good 
training is just as important for career men in the Department of State as for those 
who decide on a military career. Indeed, a school specializing in the training of all 
important personnel in Government may be advisable. 

If this type of school should have been initiated some twenty years ago, it seems 
even more necessary today. In this day and age of atomic weapons, of shortened dis- 
tances and instantaneous communications, of world conflict and misunderstanding, it 
is important that our representatives be fully informed and well trained for their 
various missions. Education in the field of business is today a necessity. Education 
for those who are willing to dedicate their lives to Government service is vital. A 
proper training for career men would work for a more consistent and sounder Gov- 
ernment policy. Such training would acquaint them how best to represent their 
country not only in war but, more importantly, at the peace table. It is a fact that 
at the peace table we seem to stumble and lose the fruits ef a victory in war. 

Establishment of this type of school would, in the end, be an economy, assuming 
the instruction was thorough and the requirements were of a very high standard. 
In addition, it would develop nationwide representation in these fields, particularly 
if the student body were appointed much after the pattern of selection in use for 
our military services. Isn’t it odd that the most important jobs in civil government 
do not usually require, as a qualification, previous formal training in the field of 
endeavor in which the men and women are to serve? Certainly a wide knowledge, 
by our diplomatic representatives, of the world’s diplomacy, its economy, its historic 
record of success and failure, would be in the national welfare. Fortified with 
such a specialized training we might be able to effect a more completely understand- 
able and unified policy towards peace. So far as practical, let’s fill key Government 
posts beneath cabinet levels with nonpartisan, fully trained career men. Nations that 
have done so are able to concentrate all their conflicting political groups upon a 
common objective for service to their country. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE APRIL COVER 


W I"H building construction a 
bellwether of the forward move- 
ment of business out of the period of 
adjustment, credit management in 
that field has had a special job cut 
out for it. 

For example, says Tyler T. Har- 
rison (right), assistant secretary and 
general credit manager of the Mosh- 
er Steel Company in Dallas, “the 





construction credit executive who 
looks at the financial statement alone 
is just as lax as he who relies ex- 
clusively upon the surety bond.” 


In his article starting on page 14, 


Mr. Harrison, shown with L. B. 
Jones (left) president of Mosher 
Steel Company, and P. B. Clarke, 
sales manager of the Dallas plant, 
explains that other factors, if in good 
order, can justify leniency despite 
an unsatisfactory financial statement 
but can make the latter more pro- 
nounced if they are unfavorable. 


Mr. Jones before graduation in 
engineering from the University of 
Texas began with Mosher Steel 
Company as a part-time draftsman, 
and was transferred to the sales de- 
partment after becoming a full-time 
employee. In 1938 he was elected 
secretary-treasurer, in 1947 vice 
president. Last year he became 
president. 

Mr. Jones .is chairman of the 
Dallas Chapter of the Texas Manu- 
facturers Association, a director of 
the Mercantile National Bank, mem- 
ber of the Texas Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Blacksmith’s helper in the shop 
was My. Clarke’s first job at Mosher 
Steel and his first diploma in the 
school of experience. Transferred 
to engineering as an apprentice 
drafts in in 1929, he became a 
membe: of the erection crew, moved 
to the ¢ timating department, thence 


to the : les department in Houston 
in 1941. Three years ago he was 
named les manager of the Dallas 
plant. 


Mr. © arke holds membership in 
Rotary, he Sales Executives, and 
the Dall: . Athletic Club. 
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ASHINGTO 


@. Even THE MOST AVID tapeworm would be 
envious of the red tape feeding upon tax income 
in federal office paper work. A task force of the 
Hoover Commission deplores the $4 billion an- 
nual bill, to say nothing of what that enormous 
volume does to the “basic responsibilities” of 
top federal executives. 

Why is wastepaper called the “largest single 
item shipped out of the Capital for industrial 
purposes?” Well, the 750 thousand full-time pa- 
per workers require space equal to 36 Empire 
State buildings; the 24 million cubic feet of 
federal records would fill seven Pentagons and 
cost $40 millions; the billion individual letters 
produced in a year average $1 cost apiece. 

In its first report the unit of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government told of the immense wastage of 
money and time in duplicated and squandered 
personnel effort. Now the unit suggests as a 
starter a saving of $225 millions a year by elim- 
inating the employers’ quarterly federal tax re- 
turns with their required 180 million lines of 
information on employees and their earnings. 

Lest business attempt to point a smug finger 
at these indictments of waste in Government, the 
task force notes that the 25,000 papers and docu- 
ments per federal employee “compare favorably” 
with the statistics for private industry. 








The Government should be glad 
that taxpayers have what it takes. 
—Pathfinder 





@. ManacemMent’s labor relations executives are 
training high-power telescopes on the horizon 
to bring into pre-focus the things to come when 
and if—and there’s not much weight to the “if” 
—the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations merger be- 
comes effective, now that the executive board 
of the C.1.0. has approved the agreement, fol- 
lowing official blessing by the A.F.L. executive 
council. After a constitution has been written, 
and voted by the labor bodies come Fall, a joint 
convention will put the instrument at work. A 
guaranteed annual wage will be a first line of 
attack by the merged forces. 


@. AMERICA-ON-WHEELS, if not already fully 
conscious of the need of an overall road build- 
ing program, will surely be so by the time the 
dust settles upon the political tilting. The Eisen- 
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hower punch, “telegraphed” for some time. wa 
programed to Congress after committee hear. 
ings were underway on a proposal advanced by 
the Democrats, who ask a five-year authorization 
total of $8 billions. The Administration idea is « 
extended $101 billions outlay, $31 billions fed. 
eral, the balance state and local. The President 
leaned toward financing by special bond issues 
to be paid off via tolls and taxes on gas and oil 






@_ Dovus.e-BAaRRELED is the Federal Housing th 
Administration’s objective in a decision requir de 
ing that building project sponsors seeking P 
F.H.A.-insured loans submit a “previous-partic. 

pation certificate” identifying participants in q 
earlier multi-family construction jobs. The ide 


is to shut out profiteers from the windfall scan. : 
dals of recent vivid memory and to prevent any i 
. 

new miscues. 
Th 


@ Repuction: of military expenditures fronf§ cl 
$34.375 billions for the fiscal year that ends wl 
June 30 to $34 billions the following fiscal pe. leg 
riod—the Eisenhower program given Congress—§ 1a 
still stands despite the Formosa development: 4 
says George M. Humphrey, secretary of the trea W« 
ury. Mr. Humphrey’s statement in addressin: 

the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadel 
phia followed a word from Charles E. Wilson. ic 
secretary of defense, in Washington that the $1 
basic defense plan was unchanged. 36 


@. OPEN DURING ALTERATIONS and very much so. tie 
Government expenditures by a changing of treal- is 
ment, form and methods of accounting and: th 
revised timing of receipts were “reduced” by an 
2.5 billions for the six fiscal years 1951-56. an 
while the deficit for the period would be $29.) be 
billions, which is $9.3 billions more than th of 
Government actually reported, says Sidney 6. 














Tickton in a report, “The Budget in Transition, J th 
an analysis he made for the National Planning co 
Association’s business committee on nationd 
policy. q 
The actual cost of Government has not beef tic 
cut down by the changed bookkeeping, Mr. Tick 
ton notes. To the contrary, the accounting tot by 
of receipts has been raised by at least $6.8 bit 
lions for the same period by alteration of thei pe 
timing of corporate income tax collections, m/f 4% 
an earlier fiscal year. : 
a 
(Tue Bupcet 1n Transition—by Sidney G. Tick (| 
62 pages. Pamphlet No. 89. $1. National lanmt 
Association, 1606. New Hampshire Ave., N.W, Wasi 


ington 9, D.C.) 
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( WHEN the U.S. Supreme Court refused to 
revicw a court of claims ruling of two years ago, 
that manufacturers have a right to refunds of ex- 
cise taxes for expenditures while making good 
on warranties, the Government was let in for the 
possibility of an over-all refunding of many mil- 
lions, said the department of justice which had 
asked that the lower court’s ruling be reversed. 
A $234 million tax rebate for 1937-41 had been 
granted the Frigidaire Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation by the court of claims. The 
Supreme Court rejected a counter-suit by Gen- 
eral Motors claiming the refund should have been 
$572,619,000. 


@ UNLEss contracting officers of the defense 
agencies let manufacturers take into account the 
larger tax allowances for depreciation allowed 
corporations by the new revenue law, the con- 
templated investment incentives will go down 
the drain, Roy T. Hurley, chairman and presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, said at a 
press conference. 


@ CoLLecTivE bargaining agreements cover at 
least 11,290,000 workers with some form of 
health, insurance or pension plan, an increase of 
3.6 millions since mid-1950, according to the 
Department of Labor in a review of statistics. 
The above total, as of early 1954, does not in- 
clude government and railroad labor workers for 
whom there is special federal, state or municipal 
legislation, and in August 1954 the non-operating 
railroad unions and the carriers agreed to start 
a contributory health plan affecting 900,000 
workers. 


@ Acainst a gross book value of $488.6 mil- 
lions and net book value, after depreciation, of 
$132 millions, the Government will realize $310,- 
965,000 by the sale of its synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, according to the rubber producing facili- 
ties disposal commission. Of this, $263,643,000 
is coming from private interests buying 24 of 
the 27 plants, $26 millions by supplies, parts 
and materials going to the purchasers of plants 
and a similar sum in Government synthetic rub- 
ber inventories to be disposed of after transfer 
of ownership of the plants. 

The taxpayers will get back 96.6 per cent of 
their $272.7 total unrecovered investment, the 
commission reported. . 


@ A carcE Boost of the maximum fine for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act from the 
$5,000 now stipulated was asked of Congress 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

At the same time he requested legislation to 
perm t the Government to recover actual dam- 
ages ~esulting from violations of antitrust laws. 
These permit an injured person to collect treble 
dama es, but the courts have interpreted the 
Clayt-n Act to mean that the Government is not 
a “person.” The treble damage feature is not 
hecessary, he said, to “stimulate enforcement” 


since the Government is basically responsible 
anyway to see that the laws are enforced. He 
asked amendment of sections 4 and 5 of the 
Clayton Act, to permit recovery of single dam- 
ages, noting that the United States “is the larg- 
est single purchaser of goods and may suffer 
substantial losses from antitrust violations.” 

He also proposed that private companies be 
permitted to use a final judgment won by the 
Government under the suggested amendments as 
prima facie evidence in their antitrust suits in- 
stead of having to re-prove the violation. 


@ Waite predicting a good long-range future 
for agriculture, Secretary Ezra Benson told the 
Senate agriculture committee there’s no likeli- 
hood of much change this year from the low- 
price, high-cost situation for the farmers. 


@ Lost along the wayside in the revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code last year, criminal penal- 
ties for violation of the narcotics laws are re- 
stored in a bill voted by the Senate and sent to 
the President. 


@_ Passep by the House was a bill to extend 
until April 1, 1958 the President’s authority to 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





reorganize the executive branch of Government. 
This authority automatically places in effect any 
reorganization plans he submits to Congress if 
neither legislative body has voted against it 
within 60 days. 


@, Durum WHEAT would get increased acreage 
allotment in the Dakotas, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, in a measure passed by the Senate. 


@ “IncLupE us our” was the rejoinder of the 
Federal Trade Commission to a request from an 
association of retail jewelers that the Commission 
shoulder enforcement of the Fair Trade laws of 
42 states. Instead, the federal body not only ad- 
vised the retailers “that they could ‘with im- 
punity’ ignore the state laws where they were 
not being diligently enforced,” as the Associated 
Press put it, but also suggested that the retailers 
slash their own prices to compete with the dis- 
count houses. 

All of which would seem to indicate that the 
Federal Trade Commission is neither shedding 
tears over the spread of discount houses nor 
very sympathetic toward Fair Trade. 
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How to Get Finaneial 


First Must Prove Data Are as Vital to Supplier as to Banker 


B EFORE an intelligent analysis—any kind of analysis—can be made of an account’s financial 
statement, the credit executive must first get it. And if the customer is reluctant about sup- 


plying it, what then? 


In a future issue an educator-consultant will discuss the relative diagnostic importance 
of the balance sheet, the comparative analysis and the profit-and-loss statement. And in our 
March issue a partner in accountancy pointed up the significance of the statement of source- 
and-application of funds. But, again, what if the account objects to submitting any of these 


business health reports? 


Why do some accounts hesitate? What are managers doing to overcome it? Credit and 
Financial Management went to a few executives for answers to both questions, and found 
one of the foremost obstacles to break down was a fear of violation of confidence. 


To overcome this and a variety of objections the credit executives use their ingenuity in many 
ways. They appeal to the customer’s pride and sense of fairness, send him a series of letters and 
forms, consult his banker, make personal visits, apply psychology. And that is only the begin- 
ning. How they analyze the statement, once they’ve obtained it, and show the begrudging account 
how he can avoid pitfalls and increase his profit, is the other part of the story unfolded in part 


in the following pages. 


Convince Customer Data 


Will Be Kept Confidential 
By F. S. DAYTON 


Assistant Treasurer and 
Credit Manager 
Bates Fabrics, Inc. 
New York City 


NYONE seeking credit should 
know that he will be expected to 
provide a financial statement to 

a trade supplier 

as evidence of his 

ability to meet 
his obligations 
when they be- 
come due. 

Nevertheless, we 

frequently meet 

company  prin- 
cipals who ap- 
pear to take 
pride in obtain- 
ing credit without supplying this in- 
formation, usually provided without 
hesitation and always very necessary 
to our operations. 

My first reaction when a customer 
declines to supply a statement is to 
ask myself, “What is his reason?” 





F. S. DAYTON 


These Explanations Most Frequent 

I have found the following ex- 
planations most commonly ad- 
vanced: 

(1) The customer does not want 
his competitors to know what he is 
doing and how he is getting along. 

(2) Where a union problem exists 
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or may develop, he is extra-careful 
to avoid publicizing such informa- 
tion. 

(3) Some feel that because they 
have been in business many years 
they are entitled to credit on the 
basis of their past performance. 
They completely overlook the fact 
that past performance is only a part 
of the credit picture. The credit ex- 
ecutive must also determine the cus- 
tomer’s ability to meet his obliga- 
tions when they become due in the 
future. 

(4) Marital problems. 

(5) It is not unusual to hear a cus- 
tomer say that he does not have to 
issue a statement because he can get 
all the credit or goods he requires in 
the market without providing one. 

Surprising as it may seem, this 
oftentimes is true. In these instances 
I am inclined to blame the credit 
man rather than the customer. If 
all credit executives checking ac- 
counts would insist upon financial 
statements, to which they most 





A Matter of Concern 


This from the treasurer of a 
hardware jobber in Tennessee: 

"My experience in obtaining 
financial statements, particularly 
with the points specified, bas cer- 
tainly not been outstanding. This 
has been a matter of concern to me 
for some time. 

“Our dealers in this area have 
always been reticent about furnish- 
ing financial statements.” 





rightfully are entitled, such custom- 
ers would not be able to remain in 
business unless they provided the 
desired information. 


Steps in Getting Information 
How do we go about obtaining 
financial information from a hesitant 
customer? 


When we know he is borrowing from 
a bank, the first question we ask him 
is: “Why do you feel the bank is more 
entitled to a financial statement than a 
trade supplier?” He usually is at a 
loss for an adequate answer, unless 
his merchandise order is much less than 
the amount he is borrowing from his 
bank. 

Secondly, we assure him that any 
statement he gives us in confidence will 
not be divulged under any circum- 
stances. If this does not reassure him 
I explain that our procedure is to place 
the statement in a sealed envelope, on 
which is written in my own hand- 
writing that it is not to be opened 
by anyone other than myself. 

If the account is still adamant to our 
request for a copy of his financial state- 
ment we either offer him short terms 
of 10 days, or cash, or we decline to 
check the order, depending upon the 
information obtainable from his bank 
or trade suppliers. 

We have our own comparative 
analysis sheets, upon which we set 
up balance sheets in comparative 
form as they are received. 

We receive profit and loss data on 
a large number of our accounts, and 
we obtain budget and cash flow 
figures from the customer or his ac- 
countant when conditions warrant. 
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Study of Comparative Balance Sheets Prevents a Bankruptcy 


Appeals to His Ego and 


His Sense of Fairness 


By E. M. EMBRY 


General Credit Manager 
Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Company 


El Paso, Texas 


S A general rule we obtain finan- 
| cial statements on our customers 
through credit interchange serv- 
ices. However, 
there are times 
when such state- 
ments are not in 
sufficient detail, 
or when ampli- 
fication is needed 
on some partic- 
ular item in the 
statement. In 
these cases it be- 
comes necessary 
for us to direct our inquiry to our 
customer. 

To aid our chances of obtaining 
his compliance we appeal to his ego 
as well as his sense of fairness, by 
pointing out that we are sure he has 
a good financial standing but that we 
merely need the requested figures to 
substantiate this fact. We mention 
also that since we feel disposed to 
grant him an open line of credit, it is 
only fair that he supply us with ad- 
equate figures to back up our dis- 
position. 

We point out to the customer that the 
figures furnished us will be kept in our 
confidential credit files and not divulged 
to anyone without instructions from him. 
In other words, we try to impress him 
with the confidential aspects whereby 
he can feel free to tell us of his 
financial affairs without fear of publi- 
cation. 





E. M. EMBRY 


Regarding comparative balance 
Sheets, the larger businesses of 
course maintain this type of account- 
ing, but we handle so many small 
accounts which use only the simplest 
bookkeeping methods that our per- 
formance percentage-wise is very 
smal]. 

In our mind the value of com- 
parative balance sheets cannot be 
stressed too strongly. I recall a 
custo:ner who at the time we opened 
the a-count, on the strength of the 
financ'al statement showed a very 
strons position with very good ratios. 
As tine progressed we noticed a 
chang. for the worse in the ratios, 


and it seemed that the liquidity was 
being drained away. 

We obtained comparative balance 
sheets as well as profit and loss state- 
ments, and discovered that while the 
business started out in excellent 
financial condition and with an envi- 
able rating, the concern was in 
reality “broke.” The cause was a 
long term lease rental contract 
which was out of all reason, con- 
sidering the volume of business 
which could be developed at that 
point. 

The landlord knew that he could 
force payment of the lease contract 
although it would break the tenant. 
The tenant could see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall but kept open, hop- 
ing that through some miracle he 
would be able to sell out. He could 
not and went bankrupt. 

A person watching these compara- 
tive statements could see the ulti- 
mate conclusion far in advance. 

A financial statement picked at 
random cannot tell the story as will 
a comparison of statements. 


Series of Four Letters 
Usually Produces Results 


By G. T. SMITH 
General Credit Manager 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., Inc. 


New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


ETTING up what might be called 
\ a standard procedure to follow 

in attempting to obtain finan- 
cial statements 
would be a diffi- 
cult task. Our 
procedure varies 
depending on the 
urgency of the 
situation, the 
amount of credit 
involved and our 
knowledge of the 
customer and his 
way of business. 
Following are some of the pro- 
cedures we follow. In practically 
every case one or more of them is 
adapted to the case in hand. 

First of all, we assume that there 
is no one today who is reluctant to 
provide such information to a sup- 
plier extending credit, particularly 
a large line of credit. 


G. T. SMITH 





Our first step is to write the cus- 
tomer for the statement or state- 
ments, enclosing a Financial State- 
ment Form 5-E recommended by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The customer is given the option of 
returning the completed form or 
sending us his own. The letter is so 
worded that the customer under- 
stands it is merely a part of good 
business procedure to supply the in- 
formation and assumes that he will 
be glad to comply. 


Form Sent Second Time 

If the first request brings no re- 
sponse, a second letter with another 
copy of Form 5-E enclosed is sent. 
This letter assumes that sufficient 
time has not elapsed for us to have 
received the completed form we 
originally sent, or that the first form 
was misplaced. 

If no action is taken by the cus- 
tomer after the second letter, a third 
one is written. It points out that 
we are already extending or are 
being asked to extend substantial 
credit. It reminds the customer that 
if he were to ask a bank to extend 
a short term loan for an equivalent 
amount, he would be asked to 
furnish a financial statement and 
probably would not feel such a re- 
quest to be unreasonable or unusual. 

When the third letter fails to pro- 
duce results, further action depends on 
the individual case. Sometimes there 
is a phone call made to the treasurer 
or the president. Sometimes we ask 
our district manager to make a per- 
sonal call on the customer. In still other 
situations a fourth letter is written. 

The fourth letter reminds the cus- 
tomer in a diplomatic way that credit 
is based on confidence. It points out 
his failure to furnish financial state- 
ments has shaken our confidence to 
the point where there are serious 
questions raised as to the advisabil- 
ity of granting the requested credit. 
We also ask for a specific explanation 
of his failure to provide the state- 
ments. 


Get Data or Find Out Why Not 


Results usually are obtained from 
the aforementioned. Either we get 
the information or we find out why 
the customer is reluctant to supply 
it. There seem to be many reasons 
why customers are reluctant to sup- 
ply financial information. However, 


( Continued on following page) 
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the two most common in our expe- 
rience are: 

(1) Against company policy. 

(2) Fear that the information will be 
misused. 

The second reason can usually be 
disposed of easily by a letter or a 
phone call. The first one, however, 
is more difficult to overcome because 
it may not be the real reason and/or 
because the customer may feel that 
you will not care to argue his 
policies with him. 

Here again we assume as he says 
that it really is against their policy. 
We then attempt to point out in a 
friendly manner how this policy is 
preventing them from obtaining 
credit which they want and no doubt 
deserve. We bring out the old saw 
that “there are exceptions to every 
rule,” and in this case an exception 
will be to their advantage and con- 
sequently justified. If the situation 
warrants, and as a last resort, an 
attempt is made to arrange a per- 
sonal call at the customer’s office. 


Once the first statement is ob- 
tained, it is comparatively easy to 
obtain additional statements from 
time to time. It is not often that we 
ask for comparative balance sheets. 
Where possible we prefer to prepare 
these ourselves because of the great 
variations in accounting procedures 
used by our customers. Also, except 
in rare cases, we do not ask for 
source and application of funds 
statements. 

The one point we always try to 
keep before the customers is that it 
is to their best interest to furnish us 
with financial statements. Sooner or 
later with this approach we are usu- 
ally successful. 


Psychological Factors in 
Appeal to the Customer 


By H. L. COTTRELL 


Regional Credit Manager 


General Electric Supply Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
INANCIAL statements are a vital 
|' part of the picture for making a 
good credit appraisal, as all of us 
ss know. These 
statements fre- 
quently are in- 
cluded in com- 
plete, summary 
or estimated 
form in reports 
by credit report- 
ing agencies. 
This information 
is adequate for 
many of the ac- 
counts we all sell our product. 
In a small percentage of cases, 





H. L. COTTRELL 


however, it is necessary to obtain 
these financial statements direct. 
These cases generally represent 
large customers from the standpoint 
of our sales volume, and at the same 
time customers having a moderate 
net worth. After we determine 
“whom to ask,” the next step is “how 
to obtain.” 


There are certain psychological 
factors that must be appreciated. 
For instance, our first letter request- 
ing a statement is always mimeo- 
graphed—to indicate to the customer 
that he is not being singled out for 
attention. It is wise to state to the 





Scarce, Inaccurate 


Writes a division manager of a 
pharmaceutical manufacturer- 
wholesaler, from Florida: 

“Unfortunately, in our business 
in this area, financial statements 
from our accounts are very, very 
scarce, and when we-get them they 
are not accurate, and therefore do 
not furnish reliable information.” 





franchised dealers that it is one of 
your policies to obtain a financial 
statement annually from each dealer. 
(The automobile manufacturers do 
a wonderful job of this.) 

It is wise, early in the new year, to 
make a list of those from whom you 
desire statements, and to follow them 
consistently for that information. Send 
form follow-up letters to those who 
do not comply within the next few 
weeks. After that individual letters, and 
later individual phone calls and per- 
sonal contacts. It is easy to mark the 
records to insure the statement request 
is mentioned at every contact. 

It is also very necessary to con- 
vince your customers that the infor- 
mation will be treated confidentially. 
If the customer does a sizable por- 
tion of his business with your firm, 
and if his business is of moderate 
size, you can use the “counsellor 
story” to help get this information. 
In addition to your main reasons for 
getting a statement, show him you 
have a friendly interest in his busi- 
ness, that you are genuinely inter- 
ested in his progress, and that you 
may make valuable suggestions to 
him if you know more about his op- 
erations. 

Once you have obtained this state- 
ment it is important how you use 
the information. Never put it into 
the customer’s file without checking 
it against a previous statement. You 
will, of course, use it to adjust credit 
lines and checking points. 


If there are any unfavorable 
aspects, be certain to discuss them 
with the principals. Find out why 
they developed. See what has been 
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done or what will be done to corr act 
them. 


Certain items are elementary, >ut 
under pressure of business it wo 1ld 
be possible to overlook one or otl er, 


The subject of reconciliation of 
net worth is one of these. 

A few years ago I was presen ed 
an interim profit and loss statem 2nt 
as well as a balance sheet which 
reflected very good operations for a 
period of many months. On the 
face of it, the picture was one of a 
good, profitable business. 


Before approving the line of credit, 
I called on the dealer and asked to see 
the last year-end statement (which had 
been prepared by a certified public 
accountant), in order that I might com- 
pare the two and reconcile the net 
worth. This proved very enlightening. 
The statements did not jibe. No similar 
good profit had been shown on the pre- 
vious year’s statement. Further inspec- 
tion disclosed that the interim profit 
shown was not genuine but had resulted 
from a bookkeeping error that would not 
have been detected until the end-of- 
year audit. 


This came as a shock to the dealer. 
In the light of the entire picture, 
credit was not extended. Within 18 
months the business failed. 


(This is one reason why I prefer 
the National Association of Credit 
Men’s Financial Statement form 4E, 
which places this.reconciliation of 
net worth information in an obvious 
position. ) 


Comparative statements are fre- 
quently of great value, but not of 
course necessary in instances involv- 
ing accounts with which you do a 
sizable amount of business. They 
give a clear picture of long-range 
developments. When used they can 
be shown to the customer to point 
up obviously weak spots and to show 
possible avenues for attention and 
improvement in his operations. Fre- 
quently you may be the first to bring 
this to his attention and you have 
made a valuable friend. 


The ease with which financial 
statements are obtained is generally 
determined by the overall relation- 
ship you have with the customer. If 
you establish in his mind that you 
have an interest in his business wel- 
fare, and follow it up with genuine 
sincerity, the statements will come 
to you easier each year, for this is 
one source of benefit which your 
company can give your customers. 


Financial statements are one of 
your greatest tools. Use them wisely 
and they will aid you in performing 
that very creditable financial man- 
agement job you wish to do for your 
company. 
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Check F.C.C. and S.E.C. 
For Financial Structure 


By C. J. CASEY 


Credit Manager 


st. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Missouri 
UR policy is to seek credit in- 
| formation through available rat- 
ing services and agencies. 
- We sometimes 
go direct to the 
client’s bank and 
check the situa- 
tion with the 
bank. We _ re- 
cently had a case 
in which a radio 
station was in- 
volved. The 
mi radio station re- 
C. J. CASEY fused to give us 
a financial statement so we had a 
representative check the Federal 
Communications Commission file. It 
is generally accepted that the finan- 
cial information submitted to the 
F.C.C. is accurate. We also have had 
arepresentative check the Securities 
and Exchange Commission records 
to learn the facts about a firm’s 
financial structure. Occasionally, we 
have imposed on friends. 

We guide our procedure by the 
amount involved. If the advertiser 
submits a substantial campaign and 
refuses to give us a financial state- 
ment, we then purchase a key re- 
port. 

Our experience within the past 
few years has been that it is harder 
to get a comparative financial state- 
ment from business firms. However, 
as explained, when we believe it is 
necessary, we have been able to ob- 
tain sufficient information to reach a 
decision. 

It has been the writer’s practice to 
check accounts, regardless whether they 
are key accounts or not, at least once 
a year. By “checking the account” I 
mean obtaining credit information by 
getting a new report. 

Our experience here in St. Louis 
has been that some of our old 
customers are filing bankruptcies, 
though only one has involved a large 
amount of money. Nevertheless, 
this one plus others increased our 
credit losses for 1954 over 1953 or 
any other year within the past 
decade. 

The general impression here is 
that the automobile industry will 
teach its saturation point by Sept. 1, 
1955. If this should happen we no 
doubt will have a lot of casualties 
in the automobile dealer group. 

From my experience I do not 
hesita 2 to say that credit executives 


should check applicants thoroughly 
during 1955, because there is no 
doubt the market is changing more 
and more every day from a seller’s 
market to a buyer’s market. This 
automatically eliminates the “weak 
sisters” in business. 


Direct Action Is Best 
For Supplier, Customer 


By I. J. JEFFRIES 
Credit Manager 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


USINESS is the science of trad- 
B ing. When a businessman wants 
something, he gives something. 

To take the sub- ios 
ject further, 
when a man 
seeks credit he 
should expect to 
give—in this case 


financial infor- 
mation. 
With this 


working creed 
we have no hesi- 
tance in asking 


I. J. JEFFRIES 


our customer for whatever state- 
ments we feel are necessary to grant 


credit or extend it. Our action is 
direct. We have found that pro- 
cedure most satisfactory to us and 
easily understood by our customers. 
We are convinced it is satisfactory 
because of the readiness with which 
they comply. When we find a cus- 
tomer who is hesitant, we forth- 
rightly state our reasons for the re- 
quest and give him assurance of the 
confidential regard in which we hold 
this information. 

We also have learned that by analysis 
of their financial statements we can be 
of material assistance to our customers 
at times, and have been able to point 
out factors they have missed which 
might react to their benefit. 

For example. We had occasion to 
discuss with one of our good cus- 
tomers the fact that his cash position 
seemed to be getting worse from 
year to year. 

We pointed out to him that he had 
a fine opportunity to enhance his 
cash position if he could discount his 
bills. Our suggestion was kindly 
received but he admitted his inabil- 
ity to obtain funds for this purpose. 
Then we showed him that his ac- 
counts receivable and _ inventory 
were sufficient for him to arrange 
with his bank to obtain these funds. 

We are happy to say he followed 
our proposal and over the sub- 
sequent years has not only been 
able to make the additional profit by 
discounting but also to attain a first 
class mercantile rating. 
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VOICES OF EXPERIENCE 


C. J. Casey, credit manager of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in Missouri, has been in 
credit management for 30 years. In those 
three decades, he writes, he has gone 
through “the sad experience of the de- 
pression and enjoyed the business re- 
covery,” particularly the year when credit 
losses were so low one would wonder if 
he’d made a mistake by turning down 
any applicant. 


H. L. CottTre.i, regional credit manager, 
Detroit, of General Electric Supply 
Company, was a credit clerk of the com- 
pany while studying for his degree in 
business administration from Detroit In- 
stitute of Technology. In 1940 he became 
credit manager. After Navy service, in 
which he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
commander, he returned to G. E. Supply 
in 1947 as district credit manager, ad- 
vancing to regional credit manager this 
year. He was president of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men 1953-4. 


F. S. Dayton, assistant treasurer and credit 
manager of Bates Fabrics, Inc., New 
York, has been with the corporation since 
1946. Before the war he was with Gunze 
Silk Corp. His first job in business was 
at American Trading Co., New York, as 
office boy at $5 a week. He advanced 
to be credit manager and then assistant 
to the treasurer. He is on the directorates 
of the New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association and the Down- 
town Textile Credit Group (president of 
the last-named 1952-54) and is a member 
of the “475” Club and the Textile Credit 
Associates. 


E. M. Emsry, general credit manager, 
Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Company, El 
Paso, Texas, had his advanced formal 
education at New Mexico Military In- 
stitute, Roswell, N.M., and Texas Uni- 
versity. He spent a number of years 
operating country banks, as well as three 
years with the banking department of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
Washington, D.C. In early 1948 he was 
appointed office manager and personnel 
director of Momsen Dunnegan Ryan. 


I. J. Jerrries, recently promoted to credit 
manager of Hershey Chocolate Corpora- 
tion, Hershey, Pa., is a graduate of the 
Wharton school of the University of 
Pennsylvania and had been assistant 
credit manager since the early "Thirties. 


G. T. Smirn, general credit manager of The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., 
New Kensington, Pa., was educated at 
the University of Pittsburgh school of 
business administration, being graduated 
in 1947 after an interruption of four years 
for military service. Immediately upon 
graduation he became associated with 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, Inc., in the specialty credit depart- 
ment, which deals with the direct-to-con- 
sumer phase of the business. In 1950 he 
was appointed division credit manager in 
the retail store and hotel industrial credit 
department. Two years later, after the 
death of F. S. Bennett, Mr. Smith was 
appointed general credit manager. 
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A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


- our field the marginal account 
is often the rule rather than the 
exception, and so continued selling 
to these borderline customers means 
heavy reliance upon all the tools 
available to credit management. The 
tools we most frequently call into 
play are: 

1. Credit investigation; 

2. Correct use of information 
obtained; 

3. Personal contact. 

How those credit tools were put to 
work is a story of Credit Today. 

One of our marginal accounts re- 
cently suffered a disastrous fire which 
destroyed his warehouse and assem- 
bly plant. But to begin... 

The X Y Z Company was a small 
organization which assembled and 
sold storm windows and _ screens. 
Stocks of cut lumber were purchased 
from a mill on the West Coast. This 
mill was owned by Mr. X, who was 
also the principal shareholder in the 
X Y Z Company. The latter, although 
it did sell its products locally, de- 
pended for the bulk of its business 
on one national retailer, who placed 
orders seasonally for distribution to 
widely scattered stores. Heavy re- 
quirements of X Y Z were lumber, 
glass and wire screen. 


Search for Security Begins 

We knew our customer was skating 
on thin ice by depending almost 
_ solely on one outlet, but competition 
made us reluctant to cut off the ac- 
count. We decided instead to run as 
thorough a credit investigation as 
possible, and look for means to se- 
cure our investment. 

Routine investigation disclosed 
very little. Mercantile reports showed 
that finances of the company were 
tightly controlled by Mr. X. Facili- 


ties of local banks were not used. 


By E. T. CLIFFORD 
Credit Manager 


The Toledo Plate and Window 
Glass Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 






Trade references were sketchy, al- 
most non-existent. That was true also 
of the mill. 

More information was imperative 
if we were to continue to sell this 
account. Our experience has shown 
that the small operation—the one 
most likely to be a “marginal ac- 
count’—presents the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining financial and 
other vital information. Our bank 
connection has been a great help. 
Many times it has supplied us with 
the information which has allowed us 
to sell an account on open terms 
when information received through 
regular channels would indicate re- 
quiring cash in advance. I stress the 
importance of utilizing the services 
offered by modern banks. 


So we took our problem to the credit 
department of our bank. In a short time 
we were given information which eased 
our mind considerably. In a two-page 
report we were informed that Mr. X 
not only owned the mill on the West 
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Coast but also had many other interests 
out there. The bank’s correspondent 
knew Mr. X to be a man of high 
caliber, well respected and, as he put 
it, “well fixed”. This of course, was 
music to our ears, as we could nov 
see that worthwhile security was pos 
sible. We were thinking of a personal 
guaranty. 

The account had been watchel 
closely from the very first sale. and 
our frequent visits brought us closer 
to Mr. X. Convinced of our genuine 
interest in his operation, he readil 
agreed to give us the guaranty. 


Then Outlet Demands Price Cut 

Up to this point, the X Y Z Con. 
pany had been paying our invoices 
on a prompt to 30 days slow basis. 
Then, as we had feared, trouble from 
the lone major outlet began to brew 
in the form of demands that unit 
prices be scaled downward. The 
X Y Z account went into a 90-day 
past-due position. 

We called on Mr. X and went over 
his situation. Since we had his per: 
sonal guaranty, we agreed to coop: 
erate and help him hold the line. Be 
cause of our support, Mr. X was able 
to work out his problem with his cus 
tomer, a payment was made on our 
account, and we entered a sizable or 
der to take care of the requirements 
of the X Y Z Company during its 
peak period. The situation was look- 
ing good. Again a substantial pay- 
ment was made on the account. 


Then the Roof Caves In 

Sunday morning I picked up the 
newspaper. There on the front page 
was the news that the X Y Z Com 
pany had burned to the ground. 
Breakfast suddenly lost all savor. 

When our sales manager «nd ! 
called on Mr. X, we saw that, except 
ing the small office huilding and 4 
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IWARD T. CLIFFORD, since 
1953 credit manager of Toledo 
Pl:te and Window Glass Company, 
wholesale, Cleveland, started in 
business as a runner for Otis & Co., 
investment bankers, two years after 
gruduation from John Carroll Uni- 
versity. He was assistant supervisor 
of the commercial bookkeeping 
department when he began Army 
service. 

From assistant credit manager of 
the Valley Camp Coal Co. in Cleve- 
land he changed in 1949 to credit 
manager of Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Inc., thence to his present connec- | 
tion and office. | 
Mr. Clifford has held a number | 


E 





of committee posts in the Cleve- | 
land Association of Credit Men. 





ST 
lone chimney, nothing was left of the 
X Y Z Company but a mass of | 
smoldering ashes. 

Mr. X explained how the fire had 
started and outlined the steps he in- 
tended to take in order to provide | 
for all his creditors as quickly as | 
possible. We were informed that his | 
insurance company already had | 
turned in its reports. | 

Then Mr. X told us that one sup- | 
plier had become a problem. Imme- | 
diately after the fire he had demand- | 
ed through his attorney that his ac- | 
count be paid in full within 10 days 
or suit would be filed against the 
X Y Z Company. 

We felt the supplier was unreasonable 
in his demand for quick settlement, and 
offered to contact him. We opened to 
him our credit files on the XYZ Com- 
pany and gave a full report on the 
findings of the insurance company. We 
convinced him that he should withdraw | 
his suit. | 

Within one week after the insurance | 
i all creditors were paid in | 

In summary, here’s how we utilized 
the three tools first mentioned: 


l. Credit Investigation and use of 
banking facilities: Our bank provid- 
ed information not available through 
regular channels. 

2. Correct use of credit informa- 
tion obtained: Because of the clue 
from our bank we were able ‘to sug- 
gest worthwhile security which en- 
abled us to sell the X Y Z Company 
Open account. 

3. ersonal Contact: Our many 
visits .o the X Y Z Company built 
the goodwill of Mr. X and his confi- 
lence n our desire to cooperate with 
him ir the problem his creditor pre- 
sented The latter also was won over, 
all weve paid in full, sales increased 
and a ood potential was developed. 












Sales, credit and collection managers are enthusiastic 


about the Douglas-Guardian Plan because it means 
fewer credit risks, a minimum of collection problems, 
more cash on hand. 

Here’s how the Douglas-Guardian Plan can work 
for manufacturers: 

Douglas-Guardian Field Warehouse Receipts are 
issued to you on all merchandise shipped to distributors’ 
locations. Thus your distributor enjoys the advantages 
of ample inventory on favorable terms, resulting in 
increased sales...with added protection and profits 
for your company. 





a 

8 

DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN * 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION ® 

118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana : 

Please have your nearest representative phone me for an : 
appointment. * 

*& 

YOUR NAME * 
& 

eB 

NAME OF COMPANY. es * 
e 

ADDRESS OF COMPANY # 
® 

PHONE NUMBER. id 
CFM-4-55 me 
@0200000000000000008000000000000808088808080 
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Construction Credit Requires Special 


Analysis of the Financial Statements 


By 
TYLER T. HARRISON, C.P.A. 


Assistant Secretary, 
General Credit Manager 
Mosher Steel Company 

Dallas, Texas 


NTELLIGENT appraisal of finan- 
cial statement data requires a 
foundation of knowledge of fun- 

damental busi- 

ness law. Cer- 
tain assets may 
be limited in 
their recovery 
value to the 
creditor if liqui- 
dation is to be 
considered. Spe- 
cific liabilities 

, may not appear 

T. T. HARRISON on the state- 

ments of certain types of business 
_ organizations even though their 
absence on some other statements 
would be cause for further inves- 
tigation. The usual practice in re- 
cording accounts on financial state- 
ments is to assume a “going concern” 
basis as opposed to the necessity of 
realizing the values which might 
result from liquidation. However, 
it is frequently well in analyzing 
financial condition to give considera- 
tion to both types of values, and to 
the rights accorded the participant 
in liquidation under the prevailing 
laws of the jurisdiction in which 
the customer either operates or is 
domiciled. 


Modified by Other Factors 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
a close analysis of financial state- 
ments can often be subject to modi- 
fication if consideration is given to 
other factors. In dealing with build- 
ing contractors, such items as stabil- 
ity of the owner, sufficiency of 
interim and long-term financing, 
point of demand on financing, meth- 
ods of progress payments, avail- 
ability of mechanic’s lien rights, 
surety bond guarantees, and retainer 
provisions can serve to restrict fur- 
ther a poor financial condition of the 
contractor, or they may permit more 
leniency when they are all in good 
order. The construction credit ex- 
ecutive who looks at the financial 
statements alone is just as lax as he 
who relies exclusively upon the 
surety bond. Neither is sufficient 
by itself. 

The legal organizational setup of 





the contractor or owner may further 
prejudice collection in certain cases 
in many states. It is necessary that 
the analyst know the facts concern- 
ing the legal organization of the cus- 
tomer whose statements are being 
reviewed. Exemptions of personal 
property and business and residence 
homesteads can often drastically 
reduce the liquidation values in 
partnerships and sole proprietor- 
ships, whereas there may frequently 
be assets subject to execution which 
are not reflected on these statements. 
It is not usual for a balance sheet of 
the partnership or proprietorship to 
give place to accounts for federal 
income tax liability, but the absence 
of such accounts on the corporate 
statement would call for additional 
investigation. 

There are many reasons why finan- 
cial statements are withheld from re- 
porting agencies or from the prospec- 
tive creditor. Chief among these are 
the desire for secrecy, the fear of pos- 
sible harm through misuse of financial 
data by competitors or labor unions, 
an unbalanced condition which would 
restrict the extension of credit, or the 
lack of sufficient books and records 
from which to prepare statements. 


Where data are withheld, it’s often 
advisable to consider the reason 
why they were not made available. 
Super secrecy on the part of the cus- 


mitigating circumstances, either ratio 
or direct comparison methods may 
be employed in the analytical proc- 
esses. In very large figures, it is fre- 
quently difficult to make correct 
comparison with other pertinent ac- 
counts. For this reason, it is much 
easier to express the relationship of 
such figures as $2,433,762.14 and 
$1,216,881.07 as 2 to 1 instead of using 
the figures themselves. Ratios are 
often used when comparisons be- 
tween statements of different com- 
panies or of the same company for 
different periods are to be made. 

Liquidity is of major importance 
to the credit grantor since it gives in. 
dication concerning the ability of the 
customer to discount or to pay prompt- 
ly. A quick glance at the cash account 
in company with the total current lia. 
bilities will reveal the adequacy of 
monies on hand to meet the more 
pressing obligations. 

Where such funds are adequate, it 
usually follows that a highly satis- 
factory financial condition will be 
found. Failing to find a sufficiency 
of cash, one should give considera- 
tion to other liquid assets such as 
accounts receivable and marketable 
securities, if any. If the “liquid 
ratio” computed from the division of 
total liquid assets by the current 
liabilities does not indicate at least 
a 1 to 1 relationship, there is room 





“A balance sheet is but a snapshot of a company’s position 
at a given section in its financial life. A profit and loss statement 
gives in summary the results of its operations for a specific 
period. These statements taken together can ofttimes be used 
as mirrors of the character and capacity of the customer as they 
operate on the capital available under the conditions present.” 


—Tyler T. Harrison 








tomer at the time of placing the or- 
der may be some indication of his 
reaction to requests for information 
as to status of affairs when he has 
become delinquent. There is always 
a possibility, too, that lack of ad- 
equate books for statement prepara- 
tion means the proprietor lacks 
knowledge of the direction in which 
his management is tending to 
channel the business. Estimated 
statements are always cause for con- 
jecture as to why more adequate 
information has not been furnished. 

After statements have been ob- 
tained and consideration has been 
given to all the underlying and 
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for speculation concerning ability to 
pay within terms. 

Accounts receivable in the con- 
tracting company are vastly different 
from those encountered in regular 
wholesale trade. Discount terms do 
not apply, and accounts are generally 
due on a monthly basis within a 10 to 
15 day period after an estimate has 
been rendered to the owner. One of 


the common difficulties in this field 
is the use of the term “accounts re- 
ceivable” or similar nomenclature t0 
designate both progress payments 
due and retainers withheld, since the 
latter is often greatly delayed in its 
receipt. 


If an itemized list of ac- 
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counts is available, some opinion 
may be formed as to the collectibil- 
ity o: the amounts due and as to time 
of probable receipt. 


There have been times when win- 
dow dressing has been applied to 
fnancial statements through the 
medium of receivables. One such 
instance involved a contractor who 
had been idle for several months and 
had a very small net worth. The day 
after he had been awarded a con- 
tract for $50,000, his balance sheet 
was issued reflecting an accounts re- 
ceivable of this amount with an off- 
setting credit to surplus, even though 
he had done no work on the contract 
and all his costs were yet to be in- 
curred. 


A: variation of this fallacious 
method is the inclusion in the state- 
ment of the full amount of the con- 
tract price on work not yet done with 
an offsetting reserve account for the 
estimated cost to be expended in 
prosecution. Accounts receivable 
are often overstated in this manner, 
and while the amount of overstate- 
ment may be tempered by the re- 
serve for costs, the effect is to mis- 
lead the analyst into believing that 
more money will be available to the 
frm in a short period than actually 
will be the case. 


Marketable securities or other short 
term investments may consist of cash- 
ier’s checks posted with owners or 
governmental authorities to secure the 
latter against failure of the contractor 
to sign a contract should he be the 
low bidder. Such amounts are gener- 
ally somewhat liquid, since they may 
provide collateral for borrowing even 
if their return is delayed. 


Inventories are not of any sig- 
nificance to contractors, because 
they are in the general class of serv- 
ie people rather than merchan- 
dise handlers. Normally, the analyst 
would expect the balarice of any in- 
ventory accounts to be very small 
and to consist of supplies that would 
be expended in a reasonably short 
time. From a liquidation basis, there 
would be little hope of any recovery 
to creditors from the inventory ac- 
count carried on the balance sheet of 
the contractor. 


Fixed Assets Significant 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
accounts carried on the balance sheet 
of the contractor is fixed assets. A 
foo large percentage of net worth 
Invested in these assets would prob- 
ably mean a limitation of working 
Capita, while too small an invest- 
nent 1 :ight require expensive rentals 
and subcontracting from the outside. 
e latter situation, however, is 
brefer-ble since in times of slack 
(Concluded on page 21) 


American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
Concentrated Risk 


HIS is an example of the ability of American Credit Insurance to 
handle even the isolated instance of exceptional risk. It illustrates a 
principle which applies whether your own business is large or small. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer of small electrical appliances and 
components already insured under a general coverage policy, was asked by 
another manufacturer to furnish the chief component of a well-known brand 
name appliance. The opportunity was unusually tempting, since demand 
would be continuous, the profit offered was good, and sales expense was 
negligible. 


Nevertheless, the policyholder hesitated. Could he risk so many of his 
eggs in the one basket? Could he afford to tie up so much of his working 
capital as would be involved if the account receivable became an item past 
due? Previous relations between the two concerns had always been of the 


best. And yet... 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager recommended consultation with 
American Credit. After study and discussion, it was decided that increased 
coverage or extraordinary coverage, as riders to the existing policy, would 
not meet the situation. What then? A separate single risk policy was issued, 
granting coverage on this one account up to a total of 150 thousand dollars, 
with a deductible of only fifteen thousand. 


Within the year, the Credit Executive’s worst fears were realized. The 
buyer of the components was unable to move a sufficient quantity of his 
finished product, through being caught in production difficulties at a sea- 
sonal peak. The account was filed as a past-due item, aggregating more than 
120 thousand dollars. The policyholder received a loss payment of somewhat 
more than 105 thousand dollars. Thus, most of the eggs in the basket that 
proved unsound were not even cracked, and the policyholder continued 
business without even temporary loss of working capital. 


Whether your business is faced with many risks or only one concen- 
trated risk, you will find new assurance in knowing that your accounts 
receivable have the same degree of insurance protection as your machinery, 
your buildings, and your product. For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit 
Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 47, First National 


Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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Only Management Manages 

MANAGEMENT that does not dele- 
gate responsibilities is not managing; 
that’s why decisions of department 
heads in Commercial Credit Com- 
pany stand on their own, Alexander 
E. Duncan, founder chairman of 
Commercial Credit Company, Balti- 
more, told us at a press discussion 
of the annual report. Recognition of 
individual capacity for growth ex- 
plains Mr. Duncan’s official title in 
the companies, with E. C. Wareheim, 
who presided, now board chairman 
and E. L. Grimes, president. 

Concomitant with the overall com- 
petitive influences of the buyer’s 
market is the fact that while Com- 
mercial Credit’s consolidated net 
income for 1954 was at $24,228,773, 
the largest in the company’s history, 
the $4.86 net income per common 
share was under the $5.21 for 1953 
but measurably higher than for the 
three preceding years. 

Decision two years ago to “refine” 
motor retail purchases and whole- 
sale financing of autos. and reduced 
sales of certain manufacturers last 
year accounted chiefly for the lower 
business volume of the finance com- 
panies. At the same time, substantial 
increase was made in financing cars 
of other manufacturers, with the 
prediction that outstanding motor 
retail and wholesale receivables, 
now on the upturn, will continue to 
increase this year. 


What, No Carrot Tops? 

PACKAGING potentials of 80 mil- 
lion pounds of cellophane in the 
fresh fruit and produce industry 
alone and 140 million pounds for 
polyethelene is predicted by George 
R. Johnson, converter sales manager 
of the Olin Film division of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
with the not-so-creeping “death” of 
service selling in retail stores. 

The $10 million dollar packaging 
industry is finding additional uses, 


. such as removing carrot tops at 


the grower-shipper station before 
polyethelene bagging, one detail of 
freight cost shaving, the Sales Mag- 
agers Association of Philadelphia 
was informed. 


Not Inflationary? 

To support its claim that “the 
total impact of federal finances will 
not tend to be inflationary, despite 
the deficit in the regular budget,” 


the research department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
reasons this way. It notes that be- 
sides regular budget receipts and 
expenditures, the Government ad- 
ministers a number of trust funds, 
such as old age and survivors’ in- 
surance account, with receipts ex- 
ceeding expenditures. 

Consolidating these funds with the 
regular budget, a “ ‘cash’ budget 
may be constructed (after eliminat- 
ing certain payments made from one 
Government agency to another. The 
‘cash’ budget, which shows the ac- 
tual flow of funds between the pub- 
lic and the Government, is a better 
measure of the Government’s impact 
on the economy than the regular 
budget. On a ‘cash’ basis, the net 
receipts of the trust funds will more 
than offset the deficit in the regular 
budget in fiscal ’56. The cash sur- 
plus is estimated at over $500 mil- 
lions.” 





Dividend 100 Years in Row 


One hundred years of consec- 
utive cash dividends is the rec- 
ord of The Continental Insur- 
ance Company, which now is 
in its second century of business. 

In 1852, when a New York 
drygoods man, Henry C. Bowen, 
found himself unable to get ade- 
quate insurance coverage locally 
on a large shipment from Eu- 
rope, forcing him to apply to 
a number of companies in other 
cities, he set about interesting 
other businessmen in capitalijz- 
ing a new company to remedy 
the situation. With a capital of 
$500,000 the company opened 
its first office in the basement 
of 6 Wall Street, New York. 


Banks’ Freight Pay Service 
INTEREST in the new bank service 
called the freight payment plan took 
another jump forward when bankers 
from 16 transportation centers met 
for discussion in Atlanta with the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
which inaugurated the plan last 
June, as host. Under its plan, 
instead of use of checks to pay 
freight bills, the latter are imprinted 
with a special stamp and are “de- 
posited” by carriers for collection. 
The funds then are transferred by 
the bank from the shipper’s freight 
account to the carrier’s account. 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Stock Price Comparison 

THE AVERAGE price of common 
stocks, in relation to earnings and 
yields, is lower than it was in 1929, 
says the business review of the 
Chase National Bank, despite the 
nearness to a new all-time high last 
year. Cited were the 1929 figures 
of earnings per share, previous year, 
at $15.36 compared with $27.23, and 
a ratio of 24.8 against 14.8. Dividend 
yields were 3.15% (1929) and 3.999, 
(1954); yield on high-grade bonds 
4.69% (1929) and 2.89% in the 1954 
rate. 


Hobby and Health 

WHEN the average life span of the 
business executive is six years less 
than that of individuals in non- 
executive groups, it behooves the 
man in business management to get 
aboard a hobby, says Richard B,. 
Cooper, medical relations director 
of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company. He calls the 
trouble “executive occupational dis- 
ease,” blames failure to organize the 
job in order to-relieve tensions, a 
distorted sense of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility. “The results,” he told 
the Alabama Chapter of the Society 
for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, “show up in the vacant boxes 
that appear suddenly and with dis- 
tressing regularity on company or- 
ganization charts.” 


A Primer in Economics 


Seems that the “spend, spend, 
spend” argument of another day has 
been crowded by proven fact to the 
contrary in the past year, a subject 
which the Chicago Tribune takes 
pleasure in presenting editorially, 
and in detail. And in another edi- 
torial thrust the publication com- 
ments, in seconding a constitutional 
amendment suggestion of Sen 
Everett M. Dirksen to bar Govern- 
ment spending in any year beyond 
its tax collections, that “there isn't 
any way to balance the budget ex- 
cept by holding expenses within 
revenue, and there isn’t any way 10 
avoid monetary inflation except by 
ceasing to use the printing press t0 
meet the deficits.” 

But back to the spending-for- 
prosperity theme. That theory was 
exploded last year, says the writer, 
by the demonstration that “a busi- 
ness recession can be contzined 
within narrow limits and reccvery 
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achieved while payments by the 
United States were being reduced.” 
The 1950-53 lesson, he points out, 
was that “a year to year rise in 
public disbursements could keep the 
country in a constant state of boom.” 

Noting the program of $10 billion 
dollar reduction of public spending 
since fiscal 1953, lowered taxes, 
especially in reduction of double 
taxation of corporation earnings 
paid out of dividends, and low in- 
terest rates, the editorialist em- 
phasizes that the experiment of 
keeping the country prosperous 
while reducing government ex- 
penditures has worked, the business 
“relapse” never reached the 1949-50 
depth, the unemployment maximum 
was a million below that of the 
earlier period, excessive inventories 
were liquidated and restocking be- 
gun, and auto demand turned strong 
as did the buying of consumer dur- 
able goods. 


From which point the editorial 
drew this question: “Now that pri- 
vate enterprise has demonstrated its 
capacity to produce prosperity and 
to hold a business depression within 
narrower limits than heretofore, will 
the Government use its new found 
knowledge? There is a fertile field 
within which to work, for the Treas- 
ury outgo is still more than $20 bil- 
lions higher than in 1950 and taxes 
are higher than the country ever 
experienced until four years ago.” 


Closer Together 

Wit the most rapid growth since 
1939 out of the low level of per- 
sonal income, there has been a 
pronounced reduction of the range 
between high and low income areas, 
says the National Association of 
Manufacturers. With the average 
per capita income in the United 
States now $1,709 (217 per cent 
higher than in 1939), the Southeast 
still has the lowest average but it 
also has had the most rapid increase, 
toa per capita income now near four 
times its 39 average. 


Third Best Auto Year 

THe toTaL of 6,600,824 factory 
sales of motor vehicles made 1954 
the fourth best factory sales year 
in automotive history. December’s 
biggest passenger car output on rec- 
ord made the year the third best in 
this category. The year’s factory 
sales totals, as given by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association: 
3,958,739 passenger cars, 1,038,046 
motcr trucks, and 4,039 motor 
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put out the fire 


But with the Hartford’s help, we quickly 
paid off $28,893 in customer claims 


(Based on Company File #HM54-324) 


It was just before a holiday. As 
usual in the dry cleaning business, 
we were up to our ears in clothing 
bundles. Maybe that’s why nobody 
noticed anything wrong until the 
fire had actually burned through 
the ceiling. 

We turned in an alarm, but there 
wasn’t much we or the firemen 
could do to save the plant. 

Next morning, the men repre- 
senting our insurance company set 
up an office nearby. The moment 
they verified each customer’s claim, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 


pany paid us the money. Then we 
mailed our check to the customer, 
with a letter from our president. 

Within 16 days after the fire, we 
paid 622 claims this way. There 
were 808 all told, so you can see the 
Hartford was really moving along 
fast. With their help, we were able 
to pay every claim so quickly and 
so fairly that we found customers 
talking about us all over town. 

Naturally, this talk didn’t hurt 
our reputation a bit. We have. 
almost twice as much business now 
as we had before the fire! 


The way these claims were handled is typically “Hartford.” 
When buying insurance for your own company 

. .. when checking the insurance protection 

of your credit applicants . . . look for the name 


Hartford. 


And any time you want dependable protection backed by 


outstanding service, call on your Hartford Agent 
or your insurance broker for Hartford Insurance. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford s2@ 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Four Moving Forces in the Economy 
Can Help Shape Investment Program 


By DR. JACOB 0. KAMM 


Executive Vice President 


The Cleveland Quarries Company 
Amherst, Ohio 


ISTORY tells us that the great- 
est investment opportunities 
occur in periods of major 
change. The pe- 
riod ahead ap- 
pears filled with 
dynamism, 
largely as a re- 
sult of four fun- 
damental forces 
at work. 

Technology is 
cumulative. In- 
ventions tend to 
build one upon 
another. The airplane is merely a 
combination of the automobile and 
the kite. The automobile is a modi- 
fication of a combination of the cart 
and the steam engine. Back into the 
dawn of history we find this fact ex- 
pressed over and over again: an in- 
vention is a combination of two or 
more ideas or inventions already in 
existence. It is natural therefore, to 
find that the more inventions man 
has to draw from, the more probable 
it is that he will invent more in- 
novations faster. 


20 Million More People Next Decade 

Population is growing rapidly in 
the United States. In the next decade 
it will expand by an estimated 20 
million people. This growth will 
come largely in the younger and the 
older age groups. Ten million young 
people below the age of 17 and five 
million over the age of 55 is the esti- 
mated net change in these age 
classes. With population expansion 
come increased housing demand, 
expansion of schools, recreation 
facilities, highways and public con- 
struction of all types. 

Research in the last decade has been 





DR. J. O. KAMM 


. stimulated by high Federal income taxes 


and by the high wage era which the 
economy has experienced. Flowing from 
the expanded research programs of 
private corporations as well as from 
federal government research expendi- 
tures come all types of new innovations. 
The development of atomic energy has 
been the greatest of these. Its adapta- 
tion for peacetime use will open a host 
of new methods, procedures and tech- 
nological demands for capital. 


The psychological climate for busi- 


ness has vastly improved in the last 
year. The rapid inroads of the fed- 
eral government into business have 
ceased. Some tax reductions have 
taken place, and the Administration 
appears to be striving seriously to 
provide the American people with 
more service for the tax dollar. This 
is reacting favorably in business cir- 
cles and stimulating business con- 
fidence. 


Investment Opportunities Certain 


With these four fundamental 
forces at work in the direction of 
change, investment opportunities are 
certain to open before us. Individuals 
with a sound training and under- 
standing of investing will be in a 
strategic position to profit from these 
changes. Static economic conditions 
open no great investment outlets for 


ering the fact that the United Siate; 
is the world’s leading capitalis, 
nation. 

The result of concentration of in- 
vestments in bonds, bank deposits 
and life insurance has been disap. 
pointing in view of the fact that the 
purchasing power of the American 
dollar has declined 48 per cent in the 
last decade. Since defensive assets 
are payable in terms of dollars, , 
decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar leaves the saver with les. 
sened purchasing power at the time 
of his withdrawal or receipt of funds 
than he had at the time of his initial 
deposit. Those who thought they 
were investing conservatively have 
found that they have been losing 
while saving. 

A true investor approach is one that 
prepares for various risks by balancing 





“Successful investors usually need courage to buy stocks when 
they are depressed in price; common sense to know investment 
situations when they see them; patience to hold the stocks 
until their expectations are realized, unless basic facts change; 
and an unselfish attitude toward selling shareholdings without 
regard for the last dollar of price rise. Note that these four 
characteristics are the same four characteristics of a good citi- 


zen in the community.” 





—Dr. Kamm 





capital funds. Dynamic conditions, 
on the other hand, open boundless 
horizons before us. 

In order to participate in the 
growth of the economy, it is neces- 
sary to own such investment assets 
as common stocks and well-located 
commercial real estate. 

Bonds, bank deposits and life in- 
surance are payable upon maturity 
of withdrawals in terms of a set 
number of dollars. Most Americans 
have preferred to hold bonds, bank 
deposits and life insurance—assets 
which are called defensive holdings 
because the investor is assured his 
principal in terms of dollars. 


Ignorance and Fear Factors 


Common stocks have been taboo 
because of ignorance as to how to 
select sound investment issues and 
because of fear engendered by the 
1929 stock market crash. Only one 
out of every 16 adults in the United 
States owns stocks, according to the 
Brookings Institution survey, cer- 
tainly a very low proportion consid- 
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assets between defensive and aggressive 
holdings. The defensive holdings pro- 
tect the investor against deflation; the 
aggressive holdings protect the investor 
against inflation. 

The average American has ignored 
the aggressive or volatile assets in 
his investment program. The leading 
aggressive asset is common stocks. 
And to my knowledge there are only 
three ways to make profits in the 
stock market. These are (1) to pur- 
chase growth common stocks; (2) to 
follow a cyclical investment pro- 
gram, which is to buy stocks when 
they are low and sell them when 
they are high; and (3) to purchase 
special value common stocks. 


Hard to Locate Growth Stocks 


Growth stocks are often difficult 
to locate. Growth may have been 
present in the past but may not con- 
tinue in the future. Since growth 
stocks ordinarily sell at high prices 
in relation to asset values and cul- 
rent earnings, a cessation of growth 
after purchase at current levels 
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XECUTIVE vice president and 

director of the Cleveland Quar- 
ries Company, Amherst, Ohio, edu- 
cator and author of a number of 
books on economics and finance, 
among them "Making Profits in the 
Stock Market,’ Dr. Jacob O. Kamm 
as economics department chairman 
built the school of commerce of 
Baldwin-Wallace College into the 
largest division of his alma mater. 
He held scholarships at both 
Baldwin-Wallace and Brown Uni- 
versity while an honor student and 
received his doctorate from Ohio 
State University. 

Mr. Kamm bas been a lecturing 
economist of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
consulting economist for the U.S. 
Post Office Department. He is a 
director of a number of companies, 
among them the Kelley Island Lime 
and Transport Company and Silica 
Chemicals, Inc. 





could result in substantial investor 
loss. 


Usually growth stocks are found in 
growth industries. Growth industries of 
the future are likely to be oil, electric 
power, light metals, heat resistant 
metals, electronics, chemical products 
and pharmaceuticals. 


If the investor locates well-man- 
aged companies within these indus- 
tries and then times his purchases 
so that he obtains his shares at fa- 
vorable prices, he is usually well on 
his way to a sound investment pro- 
gram. The most important single 
element in a growth company is its 
management, for good management 
can result in occurrence of a growth 
company in a non-growth industry 
and poor management can result in 
existence of a non-growth company 
in a growth industry. 


Expanded Earnings Bring High Yield 


Although the initial purchase of 
a growth stock is usually made when 
the stock is selling at a high price- 
earnings level, at a low yield and 
above book value, growth by ex- 
panding earnings soon results in a 
high yield on the basis of original 
cost. For example, Monsanto Chem- 
ical sold at $13 a share in 1929 and 
recently at around $100 a share. Re- 
sults would be similar with pur- 
chases of du Pont, General Electric, 
General Motors, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, and other famous 
growth stocks. 

An investor who purchases stocks 
wien they are low and sells them 
wien they are high is a cyclical in- 
vestor. For example, one could have 

(Concluded on page 27) 








LOOK FOR THIS MAN! 


He is your local U.S. F.&G. Agent 


ets want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 

vandalism and accident ... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 








CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Labor Cost Pared 20 to 25 Per Cent 


As Credit Company Streamlines Filing 


HERE the value of a service to 

its users is dependent upon 
promptness in keeping records ac- 
curate, as in The American Hotel 
Credit Corporation’s commercial 
travel card operations, which last 
year totaled $123,570,000, the system 
of filing used becomes the life-blood 
of existence. 

The American Hotel Credit Corpo- 
ration issues three credentials hon- 
ored by more than 3,000 participat- 
ing hotels in the United States and 
possessions, as well as Canada and 
Mexico. These are: (1) the Travel- 
card, issued only upon company ap- 
plication, which enables traveling 
executives to charge normal hotel 
services and makes possible the cash- 
ing of company and personal checks; 
(2) the Chekard, applied for by indi- 
viduals, which enables them to cash 
both personal and company checks 
at any participating hotel; and (3) 
the Personal Travelcard, for indi- 
viduals without company affiliation, 
such as self-employed and profes- 
sional men—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers and others. 


Obviously, swift handling of addi- 
tions, cancellations and changes is 
necessary in order to keep client 
hotels currently advised of changes. 


Expansion Brings Problems 

In 1953 expanded operations at- 
tendant upon merger of the Travelet- 
ter Corporation, which had been 
engaged in the issuance of creden- 
tials for commercial travelers since 
1894, and an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association to form The 
American Hotel Credit Corporation, 
presented new problems and de- 
manded a revamping of the card file 
system. Needed were speedy refer- 
ence procedure plus provisions for 
expandability at economic cost, fol- 
low-up and cross reference. Budget 
had to be considered and even neat- 
ness of card file appearance was an 
important factor. 

Following consultation with Rem- 
ington Rand specialists, the forms, 
procedures and equipment to carry 
out the expanded program were de- 
veloped under the direction of 
Stanley A. Walz, secretary-treasurer 
of the Greenwich, Conn., organiza- 
tion. 

First, as many forms as possible 
were standardized in 5” x 3” card 
dimension, enabling them to be 





REMINGTON RAND Conve-Filer unit assures the up-to-the-minute credit card data on 
which depends the service of The American Hotel Credit Corporation. A month ahead 
of expiration date, renewal notice automatically is brought to the operator's attention 
by a colored signal system. All papers, files and controls are within easy reach of the 
seated operator, 


housed in one Remington Rand 
Conve-Filer unit. The Conve-Filer 
is electrically powered, having a 
capacity of 110,000 cards in this size. 
It will bring any one of the cards to 
a seated operator in seconds. Push- 
button controls enable the operator 
to move the card trays at will, and 
the desired tray can be brought be- 
fore the operator by pressure upon 
one of 16 control buttons. The trays 
lift out easily by means of collapsing 
handles, so that in times of heavy 
workload as many operators as are 
needed may work on the files. 


Step-by-Step Handling of the Work 

When an application for a creden- 
tial is received, a routine credit 
investigation is initiated, and all 


pending papers are filed in an in- 
sulated Safe-File. 


This same safe-unit houses the 
contract forms once they have been 
executed. Since these are in simple 
card form, this file need not be very 
large. Only one form is needed for 
each client, whether it desires credit 
cards for one or 100 of its represen- 
tatives. 


The Conve-Filer houses both al- 
phabetical and numerical files on the 
individual card holders, and an 
alphabetical file of the client com- 
panies. Another section provides 
for automatic follow-up by month, 
enabling each holder of a credential 
to be notified 30 days in advance of 
expiration date so that the card may 
be renewed without loss of service. 
The follow-up form is created by the 
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snap-out technique at the time of 
original issuance of the identification. 
To preserve the appearance of the 
credential, each individual card hold- 
er is furnished with an acetate case. 

“After eight months we are more 
than pleased with the results of the 
Conve-Filer installation, and es- 
timate a saving of 20 to 25 per cent 
in labor over the conventional type 
of filing unit,” reports Secretary 
Walz. 


Round Bank Cuts Corners, 
Gets Two Drive-in Windows 


They cut corners to create the new 
round building of the Community 
State Bank in Grandville, Mich. 
F. G. MacEachron president. Not a 
stunt but a functional device, the 
circular form was designed by Dan- 
iels Associates, architects of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., as best fitted for the 
narrow end of a wedge-shaped site. 
It is estimated the novel floor plan 
will reduce employee movement 
one-third, with resultant lower op- 
erational costs. 

The circular shape of the exterior 
accommodates two drive-in wint- 
dows and ample parking space 
where a square shape would have 
allowed but one window and re- 
stricted parking. Inside, a curved 
counter accommodates eight tellers’ 
windows. 

A by-product of the design —at- 
traction as a local “wonder”-—has 
brought many visitors (and some 
new accounts) to the bank. 











Construction Credit Requires Special 


Analysis of the Financial Statements 


(Concluded from page 15) 


yolume, depreciation and other 
charges are not a factor. 

It is well to look for the offsetting 
liabilities which may be secured by 
pledge of equipment when review is 
made of fixed assets, because default 
in payment may bring foreclosure 
with the resultant removal of that 
asset from use or from equities avail- 
able for other creditors in case of 
forced liquidation. Too, a review of 
fixed monthly payment commit- 
ments, even if estimated, may give 
some indication of the load that the 
concern may have to bear before it 
will be in position to make payment 
to suppliers. All too often the “ex- 
pansion happy” contractor uses the 
proceeds from his job to make 
mortgage payments rather than to 
make payments to his suppliers. 
Particular attention should be given 
at this point to the type of business 
organization, since statutory ex- 
emptions may remove much of the 
balance of the account from con- 
sideration if execution is to be re- 
quired. Overstatement of values 
often occurs in fixed assets, and 
leasehold accounts, if present, may 
have special contractual arrange- 
ments which give right of reversion 
to the owner of the real estate. 

Looking at the liability side of the 
balance sheet, current maturities on 
obligations as reflected by accounts 
payable, subcontractors accounts, and 
accruals may give some indication of 
slow payments to suppliers in the ab- 
sence of sufficient trade clearance. 

It should be reassuring when bank 
loans are absent, since as a usual 





RECEIVING his certified public 

accountant certificate in 1945, 
Tyler T. Harrison for the last ten 
years has been manager of credits 
and accounting of the Mosher Steel 
Company in Dallas, which he had 
joined in 1941, and recently has 
been advanced to assistant secretary 
as well as general credit manager. 
He earlier had attended the South- 
western Institute of Accountancy, 
the Y.M.C.A. Schools and Draugh- 
on’: Business College. 

Mr. Harrison helped organize 
the educational program of the 
D.’las Wholesale Credit Managers 
As:ociation, of which he is a past 
president, He was instructor in fi- 
na: cial statement analysis in the 
ass ciation’s first six weeks sem- 
inc». Mr. Harrison is also active in 
the Texas Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. 
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course it could be expected that an 
additional source of financing might 
be available if required. If the con- 
cern is incorporated and a profit and 
loss statement is not presented, a 
look at the federal income tax ac- 
count might suggest the profit for the 
period. 

Depending upon the type of or- 
ganization, the net worth section may 
be- divided into capital stock and 
surplus or may be combined under 
proprietorship equity. Good ac- 
counting principles dictate that any 
appreciation arising through writeup 
of fixed assets above their costs 
should be set out specifically in the 
net worth section. Such practice, if 
present, suggests either that re- 
evaluation has been made in order to 
obtain loans or that the equipment 
has been secured at prices far below 
the replacement market. 

Long-term obligations are rare on 
the average contractor’s financial 
statement, except that equipment 
obligations may require two or three 
years to repay. 

The ratio of net worth to total assets 
should prove interesting, since it re- 
veals the percentage equity of the pro- 
prietors to the total equities required 
for the operation. Low working capital 
and low proprietorship equity are gen- 
eral companions. 

Turning to the profit and loss 
statement, the paramount considera- 
tion apart from actual profit or loss 
should be the method of accruing 
profit. Since construction contracts 
run over many months and may not 
be completed at the end of the fiscal 
year, two methods are generally em- 
ployed. Both have their advantages 
and their disadvantages. One meth- 
od involves recognizing profit only 
on completed contracts while the 
other accrues profit on a percentage 
basis determined by the relationship 
the physical construction completed 
bears to total construction. Some 
variation of the latter formula may 
be used. 

Other points to consider are with- 
drawals of the proprietors either 
through salaries or dividends, the 
general reputation of the contractor 
with respect to consistently bidding 
too low, conditions of operation such 
as penalty clauses in the particular 
contract, effects of delays in delivery 
and the “amount left on the table” 
in the job under review. Prior ex- 
perience and the size of the under- 
taking as compared to previous com- 
pleted projects should have an effect 
upon the determinations. 


Just off the press! 
2nd edition of 


GREATER 
NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTORY 


The first and only complete book of its 
kind ever published for New York City. 
Two sections, 1,364 pages. This book 
can be used as a prospect list, buyers 
guide, mailing list, reference guide 
and rating book. 





name, address, telephone, products made, 
owner, partners, pres., vice-pres., treas., 
sec., adv. mgr., plant supt., sales mgr., 
purchasing agt., personnel mgr., traffic 
mgr., office mgr., capitalization, number 
of employees in office, number in factory, 
square footage of plant, territorial scope 
of operations, main office, plant, sales and 
showroom locations. 


The Second Section... 

consists of a classified buyers guide show- 
ing products originating in this area, 
listed alphabetically according to the 
specific product together with the names 
and addresses of these 32,000 producers. 


* 
: 2 
The First Section... 
lists all (over 32,000) manufacturing firms, 
arranged alphabetically by county, with 
important information pertaining to each: 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
4 @ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW e * 
abet SOMIO ooo 
= per copy (N.Y.C. buyers add 3% city sales 


(1 We enclose our check for $............ 


DC Bill us for .......... copies of New York Industrial 
Directory 
1) Send on five day approval. 


GREATER NEW YOR 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTOR 


401-P Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


K 
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Pie in the Sky? Not When the Redistribution 
Cooks Insist on Messing the Economic Recipe 


AKING a larger American eco- 
nomic pie is the way to provide 
larger pieces for all, not re- 

cutting the one 

already out of 

the oven, says 

Clifford F. Hood. 

The president of 

the United States 

S te el Corpora- 

tion has a few 

well-seasoned 

words for long- 

haired “kitchen 

Cc. F. HOOD mechanics,”’ 

some with half-baked recipes for re- 

sharing wealth, others determined to 

“whip up another batch of the 

porous, insubstantial meringue of 
inflation.” 

Likening inflation to “changing the 
marks on a measuring cup to show 
two cupfuls when you still have 
one,” Mr. Hood says of this school of 
sculleryduggery: 

“That would require going deeper and 
deeper into debt for the ingredients, 
which are artificial to begin with. It 
would create only the illusion of a larger 
pie, prepared from a recipe calling for 
dollars that are worth less when they 
are received than when the rate of earn- 
ing them was set; dollars that are worth 
less when the return on them is paid 
than when they were invested to provide 
new tools and new jobs in industry; 
dollars that are worth less when they 
have to be spent than when they were 
set aside for personal emergency or for 
years of retirement.” 

Then there are the chefs of a “mis- 
guided school of economic cookery” 
who yammer to have “the same 
amount of purchasing power shifted 
around, as if that would somehow 
increase it, and the same tax load 
rearranged, as if that would some- 
how reduce it.” 


Customer, Employee, Owner in One 

These redistribution cooks “over- 
look, or deliberately ignore, the fact 
that in many cases the triumvirate 
that must be served—customer, em- 
ployee and owner—are one and the 
same person. They are oblivious, or 
pretend to be, of the fact that in all 
cases the employee is also a con- 
sumer, and so is the individual own- 
er. They are blind to the fact that 
in many cases the employee of pri- 
vate enterprise also owns shares in 
the corporate America, either di- 


rectly or through his stake in insur- 
ance and pension funds.” 

Americans need a “concept of 
thinking, planning and acting in 
terms of creating more wealth for 
everyone,” Mr. Hood told the In- 
stitute of Accounting at Ohio State 
University in Columbus, pointing 
out that the accountant “can have a 
very important hand in preparing a 
bigger economic pie.” 

The one way to increase our eco- 
nomic stature is through more sales 


YY OUTHFUL interest in an engi- 

neer, who had.rented a room 
in the family farm home, steered 
Clifford F. Hood into study of elec- 
trical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois—and eventually to 
the presidency of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Chicago. 

From graduation he went to the 
Packard Electric Company at 
Warren, Obio, as sales engineer 
and assistant cable sales manager, 
thence to American Steel and Wire 
Company, U.S. Steel subsidiary, and 
successively to assistant superin- 
tendent of South Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., superintendent, assistant 
district manager, vice president of 
operations at the headquarters in 
Cleveland, executive vice president, 
and on to president in 1938. 

Twelve years later he moved into 
the presidency of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, and in 1951, 
when Carnegie-Illinois became part 
of United States Steel Corporation, 
Mr. Hood was made executive vice 
president-operations. He _ started 
1953 as president of United States 
Steel Corporation and a director. 
He is also on the finance committee. 


and more production of high-quality 
goods, at lower unit cost through in- 
creased mechanical and human effi- 
ciency, “so that more people can af- 
ford them and more people can be 
employed in providing them.” 

This broadening-out concept calls 
for new products and new processes, 
true perspective of profit as a meas- 
ure of business health and service, 
undiminishing emphasis on research 
and technology, a continuing flow of 
investment capital and of reinvested 
corporate income. 

“The current spielers of economic 
bombast,” he says, “are talking through 
their hats—and the hats have fallen 
down over their ears so that they cannot 
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see or hear economic fact—when ‘hey 
keep trying to foist on the American 
people the delusion that money which a 
corporation obtains in the form of in- 
creased sales or lowered taxes js 
shoveled into a vault where it is counted 
and hoarded by the owners.” 

Mr. Hood presents proofs. Close 
to 40 per cent of individual owner- 
ship of U. S. Steel shares is by per- 
sons with less than $5,000 incomes, 
and many of those are joint incomes 
of man and wife. It is one of 100 
U. S. companies producing iron and 
steel and it makes a little more than 
30 per cent of the steel. Of its 50,000 
suppliers all but 3,000 to 4,000 are 
small businesses. After taxes and 
set-asides to cover physical equip- 
ment wear and tear, 88 per cent of 
income goes to the cost of employ- 
ment. A second component consists 
of dividends to 280,000 individuals; 
the third is money reinvested in 
technological advancement and in 
products. (Interest on debt is one- 
tenth of 1 per cent). 


How Components. Are Apportioned 

Here’s how those three components 
of the economic pie have been ap- 
portioned in U. S. Steel over the last 
three decades: 

Employment costs: 88 per cent (300,000 
employees). 

Stockholders: 8% per cent. 

Reinvestment in the business: 3% per 
cent. 

“In one sequence of years,” Mr. 
Hood recalls, “labor was given the 
equivalent of the whole pie of new 
economic value created by U. &. 
Steel. The holders of common stock 
went without any return whatever 
for seven long, lean years, while re- 
investment in the business was 
denied to the point that it decreased 
almost a quarter million dollars. 

“Those were years when the eco- 
nomy lay prostrate. And every time 
it tried to get up, it was slapped 
down and kicked in the ribs with the 
pointed toe of socialistically-inspired 
measures.” 

Warning that “there are tell-tale 
signs here and there of attempts to 
revive the myth that spending by 
government and starvation of private 
enterprise in the ’Thirties cured un- 
employment,” Mr. Hood declares 
that “every economic truth consigns 
to the incinerator every socialistic 
philosophy that has ever been tried.’ 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEZPING INFORMED 


EMBEZZLEMENT Controts—No ac- 
counting system or internal con- 


' trol has been devised to prevent 


embezzlement. A new 4th printing 
of a booklet by Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md., suggests some steps that will 
minimize such losses. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 

Directory. The first complete 
guide to reference sources of the 
specifications and standards used by 
the Government in its purchasing 
can be obtained at the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The directory 
discusses in detail the purchasing 
specifications used by the military 
and civilian agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and provides appropriate 
indexes. A major portion of the di- 
rectory is devoted to the listing of 
the many points, in or near their 
own communities, where small busi- 
ness owners quickly may locate 
specifications and indexes needed in 
deciding whether to bid on Govern- 
ment purchases and, if so, how to 
prepare the bids. The directory is a 
companion publication to the Small 
Business Administration’s U. S. 
Government Purchasing Directory, 
which is a comprehensive guide to 
the items and services offered by the 
military and civilian agencies of the 
Federal Government and the offices 
which buy them. For either write 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The Specifications 
Directory is 25c; the Purchasing Di- 
rectory 50c. 


THe TreEAsuRY AND THE MONEY 
Market. This new 42-page book- 
let about the money market is dis- 
tributed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The booklet 
consists of seven articles reprinted 
from the Bank’s “Monthly Review 
of Credit And Business Conditions,” 
dealing with financial operations of 
the Government, including public 
debt transactions, and their effects 
on the money market. Copies are 
available without charge from the 
Publications Division, Federal Re- 
Bank of New York, New York 
, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pam- 
p lets, circulars, etc., which may 
b. of interest to you. Please 
w:ite directly to the publisher 
fev them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
C!4L MANAGEMENT does not 
he copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


439—Crepir INSURANCE—Its History 
and Functions. A new 40-page book- 
let issued by the American Credit 
Indemnity Company presents a 
thorough analysis of operations and 
benefits of protection against the 
inability of a debtor to pay his obli- 
gations. Ask for copy. Free. 


v 


440—How to ANALYZE A CONTRAC- 
Tor’s FINANCIAL STATEMENT—Do you 
sell to contractors? Find it difficult 
to analyze their statement effective- 
ly? Wonder about possible contract 
bonds? American Casualty Company 
of Reading offers a 16-page booklet 
that gives comprehensive analysis of 
every entry in a contractor’s state- 
ment. Ask for a copy. Free. 
Vv 

441—“Better Banking in Boston” is 
the title of a colorful brochure of 
interest to office executives gen- 
erally. It describes a unique com- 
bination of closed circuit television 
and mechanized and _ completely 
automatic card-finding systems. 
Available free on request. 


Vv 
442—Faster, easier photocopying 
with Remincton Rann’s new low- 
cost Rotorto is described in an 
illustrated leaflet just released by 
Remington Rand Inc. The leaflet 
shows photographically the four sim- 
ple steps in Transcopy processing 
with the Rotoflo. 
Vv 

443—-Specific suggestions on where 
to look for “concealed problems in 
business operation and management” 
are contained in a booklet prepared 
by .the makers of P-A-X, private 
internal telephone systems. Titled 
“Just as the doctor looks inside,” it 
analyzes the problems of intra-office 
telephone communications. Offered 
free on request. 


v 
444—ConstrucTion Dicest has a 
folder with breakdown of construc- 
tion spending that will be done from 
1955 to 1959 in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky and the St. Louis 
area, covering all types of construc- 
tion and placing the total to be spent 
during the 5-year period at $35 
billions. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT—(Fifth 
Edition). By William R. Spriegel, 
Ph.D. $6.75. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 


+ A revision of a standard textbook 
covering every phase of business 
process, presented in the light of ex- 
perience and sound theory. Its em- 
phasis is on the analysis of manage- 
ment problems, on the mutual in- 
terests of customer, owner and 
worker, and on the relationship be- 
tween management and the com- 
munity. This fifth edition maintains 
a balance between theory and prac- 
tice. New in this edition are chap- 
ters on job evaluation, inspection 
processes, statistical quality control, 
and over 100 illustrations. 


Man Acatinst Fire—By Bob Con- 
sidine. $5.00. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


+ Written by one of America’s top 
reporters, this book dramatically 
underscores what protection against 
fire means to man, and also is a 
behind-the-scenes story of the fire 
insurance industry. It is rich in an- 
ecdotes—tragic, exciting and amus- 
ing. It concludes with an insurance 
glossary covering the fire and prop- 
erty insurance business. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


CycLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
States— (64th annual edition). Includes 
complete directory of insurance com- 
panies and biographical sketches of men 
prominent in the insurance business, as 
well as definitions of terms and forms 
of insurance coverage, and important 
court decisions bearing on state regula- 
tions of the insurance business. Price 
$7.50. The Index Publishing Company, 
123 William St., New York, N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING—by Martin 
V. Marshall, 271 pages, $3.50. Division 
of Research, Harvard Graduate School, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. Largely 
a case history, with descriptions of ex- 
periments of Hudson in Detroit, and 
Filene in Boston. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so - 
indicated. Please order from. 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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Victor C. EGGERDING, general cred- 
it manager since 1945 of Gaylord 
Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
has been advanced to assistant treas- 
urer of the company, which has 
plant and sales offices in all parts of 
the country. He began with Gaylord 
in 1937 as assistant general credit 
manager. In 1952, at the age of 49, 
he was elected to the presidency of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Mr. Eggerding served an early ap- 
prenticeship in high school days at 
his father’s general store in Evans- 
ville, Ill., before going to further 
schooling and a full-time career in 
St. Louis. After a year at business 
college he went to work for Brown 
& Hall Supply Company, wholesale 
electrical concern, as bookkeeper 
and cashier. When the duties of 
credit manager were added, he en- 
rolled in the Y.M.C.A. course spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men, which was a forerun- 
ner of the National Institute of 
Credit. At Benton College of Law he 
studied nights for his bachelor of 
laws degree. 


Cart T. ZINSMEISTER, secretary of 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been ad- 
ditionally named a member of the 
board. He began in the company’s 
sales department in 1912. He also is 
assistant secretary and director of 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ind., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of United; a past director 
of The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and a 
member of the association’s Indus- 
trial Credit Club. 

Todd Company, Inc., of Rochester, 
N.Y., has named Bruce BERGENER 
director of purchases to succeed the 
late John E. Bertsche, Jr. Mr. Ber- 
gener began in the accounting de- 
partment, advanced to senior ac- 
countant, then to plant manager at 
Montreal in 1952. 





C. T. ZINSMEISTER BRUCE BERGENER 












Vv. C. EGGERDING A. J. KEMP 

A. J. Kemp has been promoted to 
general manager of A. M. Castle & 
Company, in a transfer from Kansas 
City to the Baltimore office. With 
the Castle organization for 20 years, 
he served as general credit manager 
in the Chicago office, and was credit 
and office manager of the Kansas 
City office the last seven years. He 
majored in accounting, business and 
financial management at DePaul 
University, Chicago, and is a past 
director of the Kansas City Whole- 
sale Credit Association. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO—ALTON R. 
EsHBACH, appointed chief accountant, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’s 
New York ore division at Star Lake, 
N.Y. . . . Paut Karstept, formerly 
treasurer, who has been named as- 
sistant to the president, M & M Wood 
Working Company, Portland, Ore., 
and F. C. RockeFreE.uer, formerly con- 
troller, who succeeds him as treas- 
urer ...H. F. Dircet, elected con- 
troller of Chrysler Corporation .. . 
Lee P. Smirx, controller, Bush 
Manufacturing Company, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.... 


R. J. STRUDELL, past Grand Exalted 
Super Zeb of the St. Louis Herd, 
Royal Order of Zebras, N.A.C.M., 
who has been assigned as credit 
manager of Graybar Electric at Little 
Rock, Ark., from the St. Louis unit 
. .. Ropert D. Kerr, elected execu- 





One has an opportunity 
to learn more of what 
makes a successful business 
successful, through the field 
of credit management, than 
any other endeavor I know 
of. 

A. J. Kemp 
General Manager 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
Baltimore 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


tive vice president, Tower Grove 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis . 
ERWIN J. BorFERDING, who begai as 
an assistant credit manager for an 
investment company and now has 
been named a principal associate 
of Cresap, McCormick and Peget, 
management consultants... 

Epwin S. Kartow, assistant di- 
vision credit manager, California di- 
vision, The National Supply Co, 
Pittsburgh, who has assumed the 
additional position of plant credit 
manager for the industrial products 
division of the Torrance, Calif., plant 
. . . Francis A. Cox, advanced to 
treasurer, The New York Times 
Company ... W. Earte BLAKELy, 
elected vice president in charge of 
finance, Schenley Industries, Inc, 
New York .. . J. Howarp Wurrr, 
named financial vice president, The 
Shell Oil Company ... 

In promotions at the Merchandise 
National Bank of Chicago, F. W. 
RUDOLPH, vice president in charge of 
the credit department, has been ad- 
vanced to the loan department, and 
R. .C. Reule, formerly assistant 
cashier, has become head of the 
credit department. 


New officers named by the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, are Jonn E. Sturm 
as controller and Donatp C. Apams 
treasurer. Mr. Sturm, 46, has com- 
pleted 25 years with the corporation 
and Mr. Adams, 40, has been with it 
20 years. 

Mr. Sturm succeeds GeorceE J. 
GRIKSHELL, retired. A graduate of 
Northwestern University, he began 
with the company in 1929 and ad- 
vanced through various departments 
to assistant controller in 1942, to 
treasurer in 1947. 

Mr. Adams joined the company 
following graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity and has handled company 
operations here and abroad. He has 
been an assistant secretary since 1943 
and export manager since 1944. 















D. C. ADAMS 


J. E. STURM 
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Promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dents at Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, are ELLIoT 
K. Fetcu, from assistant treasurer 
and assistant manager, credit de- 
partment, and Norman Scuarr, JR., 
from assistant treasurer in the bank- 
ing department. Mr. Reich is a direc- 
tor in the Bridgeport Association of 
Credit Men. 


ArtHur J. Hanp has been named 
superintendent of fidelity and 
surety development at United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
New York. With the organization 
since 1915, he was superintendent of 
the attorney’s list department from 
1923 to 1950; in 1951 he was ap- 
pointed special agent and, shortly 
thereafter, fidelity coordinator. 

Mr. Hand is a member of the in- 
surance committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men and has 
addressed many local credit associ- 
ations. 


R. J. McKenna, general credit 
manager and assistant secretary and 
treasurer since 1951 of the Toledo 
Plate & Window Glass Company, 
Toledo, has been named to the 
board. He has served as director of 
the Toledo Association of Credit 
Men for a number of years, now is 
treasurer of the association and is a 










past president and treasurer of the 
Credit Men’s Service Corporation. 
He joined Toledo Plate as branch 
credit manager, Cleveland, in 1947. 


AND OUR SALUTES TO—ROBERT W. 
SANDBECK, elected assistant vice 
president, First Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N.J.... GEORGE 
McLENon, who succeeds Chester 
Mize as treasurer of Blish, Mize 
& Silliman Hardware Company, 
Atchison, Kan. ...J. W. Boyte, first 
vice president, Mountain Trust Bank 
of Roanoke, Va. . . . Witt1am D. 
WYATTE, credit manager of Parke, 
Davis & Company, Ltd., Walkerville 
(Ont.) branch. ... Orro G. Kornice, 
vice president and assistant treas- 
urer, The Creamette Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn... . 

RaymMonp B. Cray, elected vice 
president, Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N.J. STANLEY G. 
Harris, named assistant controller- 
cost and statistics, for American 
Steel & Wire Division, United States 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland. .. . 
WiLLt1AM A. Rockwoop, assistant to 
the vice president in charge of the 
telephone division, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Company, Rochester, N.Y... . 
JAMEs B. Matson, at one time credit 
and office manager, now assistant to 


the president, 
Chicago. ... 


Cory Corporation, 


To these new financial officers of 
the Texas Company: financial vice 
president Rosert FisHER, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer STANLEY T. 
CrOSSLAND, and budget director 
Ropert G. RANKIN... Pau J. 
Hanna and Rosert G. Norwoop, 
named vice presidents, The Hanover 
Bank, New York . . . Paut Dwicnr 
EASTMAN, appointed controller, Mc- 
Donald Bros., Los Angeles .. . ELMER 
BOETTCHER, promoted to treasurer of 
Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. 


At the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., 
RosBert W. CHAPPONI, 32, succeeds 
Harold D. Sanford, retired, as credit 
manager, and AtrreD M. DeCicco 
has become treasurer, succeeding 
T. A. Inch, also retired. 

A graduate of the University of 
Connecticut, Mr. Chapponi joined 
the company as credit clerk in 1951 
and was appointed assistant credit 
manager three months later. Mr. 
DeCicco, a graduate of Sheffield 
school of business of Yale Univer- 
sity, 1934, had been senior examiner 
in the Connecticut state tax depart- 
ment. 
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Legal Rulings alt Opinions 


Capital Expenditure 

Costs of defending a suit brought 
by minority stockholders in a stock 
redemption case is capital expendi- 
ture, not business expense. The 
minority stockholders of the Abbott 
Company brought suit in a state 
court for determination of the value 
of its stock, which it had demanded 
be purchased by the majority stock- 
holders at fair value according to 
state law, following certain organ- 
izational changes authorized by the 


Glass and Meat Balls 


When a woman became ill seven 
hours after eating spaghetti and 
meat balls in a restaurant, her doctor 
ordered her rushed to a _ hospital. 
After a piece of glass had been re- 
moved from her stomach she sued 
the restaurant, asserting she had 
swallowed the glass with the meal. 
Appellate court affirmed the jury’s 
verdict in her favor. (Armstrong 
vs. Fiato (New York 1951) 108 N.Y.S. 
2d 4). 


HONORED. Mortimer J. Davis (third from right), executive vice president of the New 


York Credit & Financial Management Association and president of the Society of Former 


Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, is the guest of Richard M. Nixon 
(center), vice president of the United States, at the induction of Robert L. King (second 
from right) as chief administrator for Mr. Nixon. Mr. Davis was elected head of the 
former special agents’ organization at its first annual convention. 


majority. The sum of $28,000 spent 
by the corporation in defending the 
suit was deducted as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense. The 
deduction was disallowed; it was 
ruled the costs in connection with 
acquiring the stock were essen- 
tially capital expenditures. (Boulder 
Building Corp., USDC, W.D., Okla., 
9/30/54). 


Bargain Stampede 

The store didn’t open at 9 a.m. as 
advertised, for the free hose to the 
first 300 shoppers. By the time it 
did, a half hour later, there was a 
stampeding throng. A woman who 
had been there at 9 was pushed into 
a glass showcase in the entrance and 
seriously injured. Her husband sued, 
and recovered on the jury’s verdict 
in his favor. The ruling was affirmed 
on appeal hearing. Lave vs. The 
Fair Stores, Inc. (Texas 1951) 243 
S.W. 2d 683). 


Contribution to a Foundation 


A contributor to a foundation for 


world government organization was 
not allowed the charitable deduction, 
and was liable for gift tax. It was 
ruled that the activities and purpose 
of the foundation involved political 
activity, therefore it was not educa- 
tional. (Blaine, 22 TC No. 148). 


Insurance versus Taxation 


The general understanding that 
federal tax collection processes have 
the inside track over state insurance 
exemption statutes was upended by 
a decision in the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Second District, New York 
(Ruth Halle Rowen vs. Commis- 
sioner). 

Louis Halle had four life insur- 
ance policies totaling $42,000, with 
$3,109.80 cash surrender value when 
he died insolvent, with income tax 
liability at $401,507.56. The proceeds 
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of the policies were paid the w dow 
and children. Then the commis. 
sioner of internal revenue ass-rted 
a lien against the beneficiarie fo; 
the entire proceeds of the policics, 

A factor in the case was definition 
of the word “transferee.” Mr. ifalle 
had once exercised his stipu_ated 
right to change beneficiary by sub- 
stituting the names of his son and 
daughter as beneficiaries of part of 
that insurance. 

The tax court ruled (18 TC 874 
881) the beneficiaries must turn over 
the proceeds to the Government be- 
cause of their “transferee liability as 
provided for under Section 311 of 
the Code.” But the court of appeals 
held unanimously that two questions 
had to be decided. One was whether 
the beneficiaries were “transferees” 
and so liable. The court of appeals 
ruled that to be transferees the 
beneficiaries necessarily received 
assets once belonging to the deceased 
but passed on to the beneficiaries. 
The court held also that under the 
contracts of the policies Mr. Halle 
never had the right to receive the 
proceeds, the policies were not pay- 
able to the estate, and the proceeds 
never passed to the estate. 


Priority Right over U.S. 

Bonding company and bank had in 
part priority rights over the United 
States on debt due the Government 
for unpaid taxes, the U. S.- court of 
appeals, fifth district (Mississippi) 
ruled in a case that involved division 
of recouped fraudulent conveyances. 
Federal court for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi had held the con- 
veyances should be set aside and 
the debt payments made from the 
debtor’s estate. When the Govern- 
ment appealed against the ruling 
that the fidelity company and bank 
had precedence, the appeals court 
held that under the state’s laws the 
U. S. had acquired only the right to 
set aside the conveyance as fraudu- 
lent, and not a lien on _ property 
which the taxpayer had conveyed to 
his wife. (United States vs. Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland, 214 F. 
2d 565-1954). 


Timely Notice of Claim 
Timely notice to the insurance 
company of a claim, of loss or in- 
jury, is an important condition of 
recovering from the company. In the 
case of Simmon v. Iowa Mut. Cas. 
Co., the appellate court of [Illinois 
(111 N. E. 2nd 374—April, 1953) held 
that notice given by the insured 7 
days after an accident, was not “as 
soon as practicable” as required by 
the policy, where there were n° ex- 
tenuating circumstances shown. 
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Sn all Converters and Service 
Bu wark of Textiles: Silverman 


The competitive effect of mergers 
anc acquisitions should not appall 
smaller businessmen who may take 
courage from 
certain advan- 
tages they pos- 
sess, namely, 
their unique 
service contribu- 
tion, flexibility of 
operations, and 
the law’s mantle 
of protection 
against unfair 
competition. 

“A bigger competitor is by no 
means a better competitor,” Herbert 
R. Silverman, vice president, James 
Talcott, Inc., factors, New York, and 
chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Commercial Finance Con- 
ference, Inc., told his audience at the 
New York University school of com- 
merce, accounts and finance. He 
cited the textile industry, noting: 
“This industry has always relied 
upon the tremendous distribution 
made possible by the many small 
converters. The most important 
reason for the small converter’s suc- 
cess can be attributed to one thing— 
service. This word, service, is the 
sine qua non of the success of the 
small business.” 

In his talk on “Wider Economic 
Horizons for the University Man,” 
the major portion of which covered 
the subject of the effect of mergers 
and acquisitions on competition, Mr. 
Silverman said: “Credit men en- 
gaged in evaluating statements know 
the handicap the merged company 
faces where a large part of its as- 
sets is tied up in plant and equip- 
ment and where the liquid capital is 
siphoned off by the ‘dominant com- 
pany.’ In many instances they have 
found that a merged company lacks 
the flexibility of adjusting its opera- 
tions to changing conditions. Ero- 
sion of working capital takes place 
rapidly when break-even points are 
not met.” 





H. R. SILVERMAN 
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housht General Motors common 
Stoc': at $12.75 a share in 1942 and 
solc it for $54.75 a share in 1946; 
rep: rchased it at $26 in 1949 and sold 
it a ain at $69.75 early in 1953. 

M st stocks have a cyclical pattern 
but cyclical investing requires alert 
actic: and considerable time to study 
mar! +t movements. 

Ti 2 third procedure to follow to 
Succ-ed in the stock market is to 





select special value situations. These 
are stocks which are depressed in 
the market for such reason as a law- 
suit, a recession in the industry, poor 
management. Regardless of the 
prices at which stocks in general are 
selling, special value situations sell 
on the basis of asset value—book 
value, net current asset value, price- 
earnings ratio. 


Where such issues have long con- 
secutive earnings and dividend rec- 
ords and where management is good 
or is being improved, the investor 
has investment opportunities which 
permit him to purchase holdings re- 
gardless of the trend of the market. 
Patience is required in connection 
with special value situation invest- 
ments; but the investor using this 
approach is often handsomely re- 
warded. 


Certainly a conservative investor 
prepares for both deflation and in- 
flation. This requires the holding of 
not only defensive assets but also of 
aggressive assets such as common 
stocks. We live in a capitalistic econ- 
omy, and the holding of common 
stocks is one way we can participate 
in the great growth of our country. 


Don’t worry about the job you 
don’t like; someone else will soon 
have it—Sydell Quarterly. 


Assets of Home Insurance 
Increase $55 Millions in Year 


An eventful year, 1954 saw The 
Home Insurance Company increase 
its assets to a new high of $452,602,- 
733, a gain of $55,581,119 over 1953. 
Net premiums earned increased to 
$187,252,245 compared with the 1953 
figure of $182,736,637. Net invest- 
ment income for the year, before 
federal income taxes, was $20,146,- 
784, an increase of $7,982,677 over 
the 1953 total. Net income from un- 
derwriting and investments, before 
federal income taxes, was $9,570,033 
as compared with $15,437,748 in 1953. 
Policyholders’ surplus in 1954 in- 
creased to $219,512,218 from $169,- 
364,450 the previous year. 


Rename Insurance Companies 


Under a national expansion pro- 
gram, three Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies will replace the “Farm 
Bureau” in their name with “Nation- 
wide,” on September 1st. Thus the 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company will be known 
as the Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company; the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company becomes 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; and Farm Bureau Life 
will be the Nationwide Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 


Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal 


St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo 


Atlanta Calgary Washington 


Tulsa New Orleans Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 
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Modernizing for Office Kificienc 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 





Vertical Shelving System 


A-170 A practical system for filing 
active records is announced by the 
DeLuxe Metal Furniture Company, 
claiming for Verti-File a pronounced 
increase in capacity over conven- 
tional files by using vertical shelving 
with adjustable snap-in metal di- 
viders on every shelf. Per filing inch 
the expense is called appreciably less 
than conventional filing equipment 
costs, while the complete visibility 
and elimination of file drawers to tug 
out and push in makes for much 
faster record storage. The Verti-File 
is available in standard 3’ wide cabi- 
net sections complete with finished 
end panels and top. 


New Pocket Secretary 


A-171 A daily expense page has been 
combined with the usual memo and 
appointment pages to make a com- 
plete and useful pocket secretary 
filler. In weekly and monthly edi- 
tions, this gives the businessman a 
concise, planned system for record- 





ing day-to-day business expense, on 
the spot, when it occurs. The “Class- 
o-fied” contains more than the usual 
number of memo and appointment 
pages. In addition, daily expense 
schedules are incorporated, broken 
down into the three expense classi- 
fication subtotals required to sub- 
stantiate deductions claimed when 
filing income tax returns. Weekly 
detachable summary sheets, in 
duplicate, group the expenditures to 
permit analysis at a glance. The 
various expense classifications are 
also coded for key punch operation. 
In use, the book becomes a record 
which can be filed for six years in 
support of tax returns. Class-o-fied 
is 6” x 314”, to fit Pocket Secretaries, 
or may be used alone. 


Label Printer and Attacher 


A-172 A one-hand portable label 
printer and attacher has been placed 
on the market by the Trig-A-Tape 
Corporation. It prints and attaches 
labels, price tickets, in one opera- 
tion. Features include a ribbon car- 
riage which swings open to permit 





quick changing of type and ribbon, 
and a ribbon which moves automati- 
cally. The machine prints directly on 
the product or on rolls of self-ad- 
hesive tape. The company reports 
that field tests showed up to 45 per 
cent savings in time and labor. 


Portable Telephone Receiver 


A-173 Hands are completely free, 
while using a telephone, with Fona- 
dek, manufactured by Modern Elec- 
tronics, Inc. Fonadek, precision elec- 
tronic instrument, occupies a few 
square inches on desk or table. 
When calling or receiving calls the 
receiver is placed on the phone. 
Fonadek transmits voice clearly 
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through telephone. Volume of in- 
coming conversation is regulated by 
control button. It needs no installa- 
tion, runs on ordinary batteries. For 
further information, contact us. 


New Addressing System 

A-174 Nearly released is a Master 
Addresser with pronounced efficiency 
in addressing envelopes, circulars, 
statements, time cards, etc. Type a 
name and address once on a paper 
slip. Then use the typed slip to print 
the addresses on the above material. 
The typed master slips, reinforced by 
holder-cards, feed through the ma- 
chine automatically for fast mechan- 
ical addressing. Addresses can be 
read before printing, can be skipped 
at will, or held for repeat impres- 
sions. Prints are made by a clean 
chemical transfer process; no sten- 
cils, plates, inks, or ribbons are re- 
quired. As used, address cards stack 
in the same order and can be re- 
placed in the file without re-sorting. 
They fit 3” x 5” card trays, can be 
equipped with tabbed index guides. 
Guides also feed through the ma- 
chine and need not be removed for 
addressing. 
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Produces Program Tape 


A-175 Key feature of the Programa- 
tic Flexowriter is its ability to pro- 
duce a “program tape” for insertion 
into the reading unit. This controls 
the required spacing functions and 
causes pre-selected information to be 
punched into what is called a “work 
tape.” The work tape is then used to 
operate other tape-actuated office 
machines. With the Programatic 
Flexowriter, it is possible to prepare, 
with one typing, a sales order which 
is wire-transmitted to the factory of- 
fice in the form of a duplicate tape, 
which then is used to prepare in- 
voices and tabulating cards in the 
home office. The Flexowriter is 
manufactured by Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation. 








Precision Pencil Sharpener 

A-176 Dux precision pencil sharpen- 
ing that speedily points up fat pen- 
cils, slim pencils, soft leads, hard 
leads is the claim advanced by Fred 
Baumgarten, manufacturer of the 
Dux product. Illustrated is a model 
with receptacle for shavings, and 
scre vy cap. The sharpener is made of 
molced plastic in assorted colors. 
The sharpening unit is of lightweight 
whit: metal with replaceable razor 
stee! blades. These sharpeners can 
be ir printed with names, addresses, 
ete, 





Carbon Ribbon Typewriter 


A-177 The Eighty-Eight dual-pur- 
pose carbon ribbon typewriter pro- 
duces outstanding work, the com- 
pany asserts, with either a carbon 
paper or a fabric ribbon. Smith-Co- 
rona, Incorporated, the manufactur- 
er, calls the carbon ribbon ideal for 
correspondence to contribute crisp- 
ness and legibility. The ribbon also 
is termed well suited for typing 
copy for photographic or photo-off- 
set reproduction and for direct-plate 
typing of multilith or offset dupli- 
cator masters. The Smith-Corona 


Eighty-Eight Carbon Ribbon type- 
writer is available in a wide range of 
type styles. 








This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN.- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 


Single- or Two-Hole Punch 


A-178 Acco Products, Incorporated, 
has manufactured a new two-hole 
punch, which also may be used for a 
single hole. The new feature is a 
swivel catch, riveted to the lever, 





which may be swung out so that only 
one cutter will operate. When the 
catch is snapped into the closed po- 
sition, the punch functions as a regu- 
lar two-hole machine. Other fea- 
tures include gauge bar, gauge lock, 
short lever action, steel cutters, 
smooth die-cast metal finished in 
gray enamel and nickel trimming. 
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Handy Binder 
for Magazines! 
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It bolds 12 magazines in a convenient, 
orderly and neat manner. The binder’s 
handsome, deep-green burlap grained 
Kingscraft, embossed in gold, will make 
an attractive addition to your desk-top or 
library shelf. 


= =it's the missing copy of 
your CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT that you need 
most. No more of that when you 
have this binder. Protects them 
too from that dog-eared look. 





As attested by the continuing 
response since first announce- 
ment of the Binder. So fill out 
the coupon below NOW. 


To Publications Dept., 
National Association of 
Credit Men | 
229 Fourth Ave. | 
New York 3, N.Y. | 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Here's my $3.25 check. 
Send my BINDER to 


Name. 


Street. boas 


GRADUATE SCHOOL a 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
CONDUCTED BY 


The Credit Research Foundation 


Qmmezs 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Stanford University—July 3-16, 1955 
Dartmouth College—July 31-August 13, 1955 
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= Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management 


| 229 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Send me details: 
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ITH the last pieces fitting into 
the jigsaw puzzle which prepa- 
rations for a convention al- 
ways appear to be in early stages, 
the program for the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress nears final form. 
The composite picture is assur- 
ance that members of the National 
Association of Credit Men meeting 
in the Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago, 
will find the addresses and panels 
are sources for continued stimulation 
of thought and exchange of ideas 
paralleling the best any Credit Con- 
gress ever has offered. The enter- 
tainment setup, detailed in this issue 
and with pictures, has both variety 
and real talent from high ranks of 
stage and screen, television and ra- 
dio. The topics and names of speak- 
ers of the Group sessions will be 
published in full in the May issue. 


A Working Convention 


Here will be a working convention, 
with full thought to the consensus 
of business conviction that competi- 
tion is the one word to describe 1955. 
That will be given emphasis by 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, in his keynote address 
opening the first plenary session on 
Monday, May 9th. Mr. Heimann has 
chosen for his subject “Credit—For 
Industry or Indolence.” 

Edward F. Gee, president of the 
Robert Morris Associates and the 
Richmond (Va.) Association of 
Credit Men, will make a formal ad- 
dress at a plenary session. Mr. Gee 



























EDWARD F. GEE 








(onvention Plenary Program Near Completion: 
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WINDING UP PREPARATIONS for the 59th Credit Congress, in Chicago’s Conrad 
Hilton hotel May 8-12: (Il to r) S. J. Haider, N.A.C.M. convention director, secretary- 
manager, Minneapolis Association of Credit Men; V. A. Bingham, convention general 
chairman, general credit manager, Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., and president of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men; L. T. Hadley, convention executive committee 
chairman, general credit manager, Goodman Manufacturing Company, Chicago; and 
Al. G. Potter, secretary to the executive committee, and executive manager of the Chicago 


Association, 


is vice president and secretary of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond. He is author of 
“The Evaluation of Receivables and 
Inventories” and co-author of “Ana- 
lyzing Financial Statements,” with 
Carlisle R. Davis, also a vice presi- 
dent of State-Planters. Mr. Gee, a 
certified public accountant, has been 
a president of the Richmond chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 
Financial Panel Announced 

An enlightening article by Mr. Gee 
on the 1955 business scene, in analy- 
sis of the viewpoints of 40 loan offi- 
cers from 40 commercial banks in all 
parts of the United States, was pub- 
lished in the March issue of CrepIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

In that number were announced 
the following speakers for general 
sessions: 

Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana); T. Coleman Andrews, U. S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
and Allan B. Kline, former president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

In the Financial Merry-Go-Round, 
panel featuring Chicago newspapers’ 
financial editors and columnists, will 
appear Herman G. Seely, News; Ray 
Vickers, Wall Street Journal, Wil- 
liam N. Clark, Tribune, and Edward 
A. Kandlik, Sun-Times, with David 
Dillman of Inland Steel Company as 
moderator. Makeup of the panel on 
credit-and-sales relationship is near 
completion. 

Cayce Moore, humorist, will speak 





at the Monday forenoon plenary 
gathering. Cayce Moore was operat- 
ing a barbershop in Hearne, Texas, 
when the editor of the Hearne Demo- 
crat invited him to clip some of his 
homespun philosophy to the meas- 
urements of a column in the news- 
paper. That and a talk before the 
local Chamber of Commerce started 
him on a platform career. And he is 
a showman. 


The entertainment features begin 
earlier than that however, most as 
unit production by Phil Levant, or- 
chestra leader also operating an 
agency. At the reception and tea on 
Sunday afternoon, May 8th, the 
Starlighters, four young women who 
were featured at Chicago’s Old Hei- 
delberg, will play favored selections. 
And a Sunday evening musicale will 
be presented by Lou Breese and His 
Musical Images—16-piece orchestra, 
mixed chorus of 16 voices, three 
soloists, and Yonely, a sort of “one- 
man-band” humorist. 

The President’s Ball on Monday 
night will have the music of Wayne 
King and His Orchestra. 


Style Show, Luncheon, Bus Tour 


At the style show and luncheon on 
Tuesday the wives and daughters of 
delegates will hear “Chuck” Cavel- 
lo’s orchestra, while Maggie Daley, 
style commentator, will discuss the 
designs worn by models from Chi- 
cago stores. 

“A Night in Chicago” will bring 
together top variety acts on Tuesday 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Lou Breese and His Musical Images 


For Your Pleasure 


At Credit Congress 


H YES, the Convention Enter- 

tainment Committee has made 
elaborate preparations for the social 
side of the 59th Credit Congress in 
Chicago May 8 to 12. 

From the opening Sunday after- 
noon reception through the Wednes- 
day night “Midwest America” show, 
there will be “name bands” and stars 
of television, stage, radio and screen 
to fill in those hours outside the 7! 
serious work of plenary sessions and ™ “6 f 
Group meetings. ms 

Besides the specialty programs e 
there will be a deluxe tour of Chi- ‘ ¢ 
cago for the wives and children of 
the convention delegates. 


“a rmnest 


fr; Oo Sore 


Co pt wa eI ~ 


~ 


Vernon, Bumpy and Company The Step Brothers 
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Var ed Entertainment Arranged 
For Convention Leisure Hours 


(Coxcluded from page 31) 


night, among them Vernon, Bumpy 
and Company, balancing act seen on 
Ed Sullivan’s television show; Mau- 
rice and Maryea, dance team of the 
Chez Paree; Will Mahoney, come- 
dy novelty star; “Nip” Nelson, im- 


PHIL LEVANT 


"NIP" NELSON 


personator; the Step Brothers, Dick 
Shawn, comedian, and Phil Levant’s 
orchestra for dancing. 

“Midwest America” is the program 
tile blanketing the WLS Barn 
Dance and specialties on Wednesday 
night, with “Red” Blanchard master 
of ceremonies, and these performers: 
the Beaver Valley Sweethearts (girl 
singers), Homer and Jethro, The 
Flame Boys, WLS Square Dancers, 
John Dolce (caller) and His Ranch 
Boys. Dick Carlton’s Orchestra will 
play for the dance that follows. 

Harry Trapper’s Band will per- 
form Thursday morning. 

A bus tour of Chicago is a special 
event for the women on Monday aft- 


ernoon., 














The same rain that saves 
the optimist?s new lawn 
makes the pessimist’s weeds 
grow faster. 

—Anonymous 





Farm Credits, State Finances 
Are Central Valley Themes 

Attention was focused on prob- 
lems of “Farmer Credit—Seasonal 
Financing” in a panel discussion 
portion of the program of the Cen- 
tral Valley Credit Conference of 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California. 
Legal pitfalls for the creditor, fiscal 
problems of the state, and education 
for credit were among other areas 
highlighted in the accelerated one- 
day program. 

Some 200 delegates gathered at 
the Del Rio Country Club in Mo- 
desto to hear these participants in 
the panel: William Workman, Union 
Oil Company of California, Sacra- 
mento; W. R. Morison, Sunland In- 
dustries, Inc., Fresno; H. S. Dodge, 
Niagara Chemical Division, Rich- 
mond; and D. H. Pilliard, Anglo- 
California National Bank, Stockton. 
Forest U. Naylor. manager, credit 
department, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Associa- 
tion immediate past president, was 
moderator. 

Dinner speaker Robert C. Kirk- 
wood, controller of the State of Cali- 
fornia, discussed fiscal problems. Ed- 
ucation for credit was the topic of 
J. Allen Walker, general credit man- 


ARR 
Re 


The Boulevard Room of the Conrad Hilton, Convention Headquarters Hotel 
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CAYCE MOORE 


Raconteur, who parlayed barbershop- 
isms into national demand as a plat- 
form speaker, will entertain the Credit 
Congress opening session. 


ager, Standard Oil Company of 
California, chairman of the Credit 
Research Foundation’s advisory 
committee on professional develop- 
ment and education. 

Other speakers were Nat Brown, 
Jr., attorney of Stockton, on “Legal 
Pitfalls for the Credit Manager”; Dr. 
G. A. Werner, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, analyst of world history; 
and Richard M. Oddie, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, head of the 
bank’s small business advisory serv- 
ice. 

Stockton members of the Associa- 
tion were hosts and T. V. Schmidt, 
special representative, Gravem-In- 
glis Baking Company, Stockton, was 
general conference chairman. 


Easing of Retained Percentage Problem 


In Construction Seen after Conference 


RTICLES in Credit and Financial 
Management in February and 
March of 1953 were steps leading to 
discussion of the irksome obstacle of 
retained percentages in the building 
field, in Group sessions at the Credit 
Congress in Montreal and on to a 
conference of building industry ex- 
ecutives in New York, with pros- 
pects of some amelioration of tied-up 
receivables. The articles were by 
Howard J. Fichtner, Detroit Steel 
Products, Inc., and John DiNublia, 
General Electric Supply Company, 
Boston. 


If proposals considered at the 
New York gathering are adopted 
by private building owners and 
state and local governments, mil- 
lions of dollars of frozen building 
credit can be released, speakers 
said. 


“Construction contract payments,” 
explained William Gillett, of Detroit 
Steel Products, conference chairman 
and president of the Producers 
Council, Inc., “are customarily made 
monthly with 10 per cent, some- 
times more, withheld until comple- 
tion of the work to insure satisfac- 
tory performance. Such retention, 
the conference agreed, should apply 
only to the first half of the project 
under normal conditions; otherwise 
the credit withheld becomes absurd- 
ly high in relation to the value of 
the uncompleted work.” 

William Stanley Parker of Boston, 
Fellow in the American Institute of 
Architects and for years in charge 
of the Institute’s standard contract 
documents, declared that by such 
action the owner should be ade- 
quately protected, and the general 
contractor can use retentions on the 
second half of the job to make final 
payments on completed work. Maxi- 
mum retention should not exceed 5 
per cent of the project cost, he said, 
and often might reasonably be re- 
duced below this percentage as the 
project nears completion and if job 
conditions are favorable. 


Relationship to Work to Do 

Several conferees expressed the 
opinion that toward completion the 
total amount retained should bear a 
direct relationship to the amount of 
work still to be done, provided the 
amount retained will protect the 
owner’s interest until completion. 

With Tyler S. Rogers of the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, past president of the 


Producers Council, as moderator, 
the opinions on the second phase of 
retained percentage questions were 
made the basis for further consider- 
ation at the next meeting. 


New Contract Forms Ready 


Mr. Gillett noted that the Public 
Works Administration, in collabora- 
tion with the Associated General 
Contractors, had already worked 
out standard contract forms consist- 
ent with the conference findings. 


Besides the National Association 
of Credit Men, which initiated the 
study, organizations participating in 
the conference were the American 
Institute of Architects, Associated 
General Contractors of America, 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers, Surety Association of 
America, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and material 
producers. 


The meeting was called at the in- 
vitation of the Producers Council, 
Inc., association of manufacturers 
of building materials and equipment. 


Many Organizations Represented 

Besides Mr. Fichtner, the N.A.C.M. 
representatives were J. L. Wood, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
New York, and Fred Kiel of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo. 


Present from the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies were 
David Q. Cohen, manager, Fidelity 
and Surety Department, Association 
of Casualty and Security Companies, 
New York, and A. L. Carr, A. L. 
Carr Agency, New York. 


From The American Institute of 
Architects: Faneuil Adams, attor- 
ney, Boston; H. R. Dowswell, AIA, 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Associates; 
Robert S. Hutchins, AIA, Moore & 
Hutchins; Clarence B. Litchfield, 
AIA, LaPierre, Litchfield & Partners, 
all of New York, and Mr. Parker. 


The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America: A. J. M. Giardini, 
The Associated Construction Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; William Muirhead, 
William Muirhead Construction Co., 
Durhan, N. C., and Welton A. Snow, 
manager, building division, Associ- 
ated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Washington. 

National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers: James J. Lucy, 
Lucy & McNiece General Agency, 
New York. 


Surety Association of America: E. 
Vernon Roth, secretary, The Surety 
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Association of America, New Y ork, 
N.Y. 


John L. Haynes of Washing on, 
D.C., is managing director of the 
Producers Council. 


Baltimore Credit Men Form 
Fraud Prevention Committe 


Under the chairmanship of Ne son 
I. Crump of The Bagby Furni'ure 
Company, the newly organ zed 
Fraud Prevention Committee of the 
Baltimore Association has undcer- 
taken projection of the committee 
work and services into the associa- 
tion membership, with the coopera- 
tion of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, National Association of 
Credit Men, and its director, John C. 
Fredell, Jr. 


James F. Welsh of McCormick & 
Co., Inc., a director of National, is on 
Mr. Crump’s committee with Charles 
M. Harris, The Jos. M. Zamoiski 
Company; Benjamin E. Ritchie, 
Davison Chemical Company; and 
Freeman W. Cardall, WBAL and 
WBAL-TYV, all of Baltimore. George 
T. Brian, Noxzema Chemical Com- 
pany, Baltimore association presi- 
dent, and George J. Lochner, secre- 
tary, are ex-officio members of the 
fraud prevention committee. Fred- 
erick H. Schrop represented the De- 
partment’s national headquarters at 
the organizational session. 


Sales Managers Hear Moran 


Coordinating sales and credit was 
the topic of Edwin B. Moran, sec- 
retary and assistant executive man- 
ager, National Association of Credit 
Men, before the Sales and Adver- 
tising Managers Division of the 
Trenton (N.J.) Chamber of Con- 
merce luncheon meeting. 


H. A. Hirshberg, San Antonio, Is 
Federal Referee in Bankruptcy 


Henry A. Hirshberg, attorney, of 
San Antonio, Texas, has been named 
federal referee in bankruptcy for the 
San Antonio, Austin and Del Rio di- 
visions of the western district o 
Texas. Judge Hirshberg began the 
practice of law in San Antonio in 
1908. For more than 20 years he has 
served the wholesale interests of 
South Texas. He was also secretary 
and counsel for the Southwest Texas 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, 
San Antonio. In World War II he 
was general counsel in the Depatt- 
ment of the Interior on problems 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
and acted as special adviser on ques- 
tions concerning U. S. public lands 

A native of Cincinnati, Judge 
Hirshberg attended Harvard Un 
versity and the University of Wis 
consin law school. 






































\WVhere Would You Turn? 


Wien You Have a Credit Problem That Can’t Wait (and who hasn't)— 
: The Best Place to Turn is the RIGHT Place! 


= CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Sixteen Books-in-One 





Q, Procedures to Follow in 
Bankruptcy Cases 


l. Tax Regulations—The New 
Internal Revenue Code 


.. Conditional Sales 





| 10. Insurance Exemptions 


CREDIT 


3. Assignment of Accounts Re- Mia or N a | Ll. Pennsylvania’s New Uni- 
ceivable — form Commercial Code 


4. Mechanics’ and Landlords’ © 


Liens 


5. Bulk Sales Laws 


| 12. Assumed Names 


13. States’ Legislation on “Bad 
hecks” 


14, Statutes Governing Negotia- 
ble Instruments 


15. The Law of Contracts—Re- 


quirements, Performance 


6. Factor’s Lien Regulations 
7. State Bond Laws 


8. Collection of Claims on Es- 
tates 





16. Export and Import Laws 
and Administration 





L 


| Plus Literally Hundreds of Additional Subjects 


The ONLY Commercial Law Book Written Directly for 
Credit Executives 








SPECIAL SERVICE FEATURES ALSO THIS BONUS OFFERING 





OR fingertip reference: glossary of insurance O one knows all the answers on handling bor- 
terms: classification and description of stock derline customers. In “Converting Margi- 
certificates; bonds and investment trusts; chief nal Accounts into Profit Customers,” 19 top- 
Government contracting agencies; 14 median rank executives tell how they did it. This work 
Tatios of 72 industries; definitions of terms used is YOURS as a GIFT if your check accompanies 
_in financial statements. your order for the MANUAL. 


| 
SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS IS $8.95 THE REGULAR PRICE $10.00 


tl Mail Your Order Today 


P\'BLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue : : . . New York 3, N.Y. 
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Proposed Amendments for Congress Vote 


EN proposed amendments to the 

By-Laws of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will be sub- 
mitted for vote by the delegates at 
the 59th Annual Credit Congress, in 
Chicago May 8 to 12. The general 
subjects of the proposed amendments 
are: Statement of purpose and ob- 
jects, affiliated associations, ap- 
pointed officers, vice presidents, and 
regrouping of districts into four 
major divisions. 

The proposals would affect the fol- 
lowing: 

Statement of Purpose and Objects; 
Article II, Section 4, Subdivision (b); 
Article III, Section 6, Subdivisions (a) 
and (d); Article V, Sections 2 and 12; 
Article VI, Sections 1, 2 and 5; Article 
VIII, Section 2. 


Of these proposals, the following 
were recommended by resolutions of 
the National Board of Directors: 
Change in “Statement of Purposes 
and Objects”; Article II, Section 4, 
Subdivision (b); Article VI, Sections 
2 and 5. The others were proposed 
by 23 affiliated associations in 12 
states. (See box) 


STATEMENT 

In Statement of Purposes and Objects 
delete these words: “to seek the enact- 
ment of laws and the amendment of 
existing laws to assure equality and 
justice in credit transactions and to 
promote the nation’s commerce through 
uniform laws,” and substitute the fol- 
lowing: “to maintain at all times all the 
vigilance necessary to assure a legisla- 
tive climate which is congenial to sound 
credit, to assure equality and justice 
in credit transactions, and to promote 
the nation’s commerce through sound 
laws.” 


ARTICLE II 
Section 4. Affiliated Associations. 
Subdivision (b) shall be amended to 
read as follows: 


“(b) (1) Each such petition for af- 
filiation by an association or organiza- 
tion situated within the continental 
limits of the United States shall be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary for investiga- 
tion and report to the director of this 
Association assigned to the district 
within which the petitioning association 
or organization is situated. 

“(b) (2) Upon receipt of any such 
petition for affiliation, the Secretary 
shall notify the President and the Sec- 
retary-Manager of each affiliated asso- 
ciation in the trade area of the peti- 
tioner that such petition has been re- 
ceived and that any affiliated association 
within such trade area may file with 
the Secretary, within 10 days after re- 
ceipt of such notice, written objections 
to the granting of the petition. The 
Secretary shall refer any such objec- 
tions to the Board of Directors or to 


NOTICE 


A PETITION TO AMEND THE By- 
LAWS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CrepiIT Men, INc. 


Wuereas, for organizational and 
administrative purposes, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
many years ago created three 
geographically defined Divisions; 
and 

Wuereas, during the years fol- 
lowing, many important and 
highly significant changes have 
occurred in industrial and com- 
mercial activities, in communica- 
tion facilities, in population; and 

Wuereas, it is apparent that 
many benefits and advantages 
would accrue to the National 
Association of Credit Men through 
the realignment of these geo- 
graphical boundary lines and the 
creation of four major Divisions 
instead of the existing three Di- 
visions; and 

Whereas, the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, assembled in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 11 
through 13, 1954, adopted a reso- 
lution recognizing as logical and 
proper the creation of a fourth 
Division, and favoring the creation 
of such fourth Division, with such 
fourth Division to be represented 
by a vice president of the National 
Association of Credit Men; 

Now, THEREFORE, pursuant to 
and in accordance with the afore- 
said resolution, the following un- 
dersigned Associations, domiciled 
within the geographical bound- 
aries of the following States: New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, by authority of their boards 
of directors, do petition, under 
the provisions of Section 2, Arti- 
cle XIV of the by-laws of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men, for the adoption, at the next 


the Executive Committee with his rec- 
ommendations thereon. The Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee, 
as the case may be, after consideration 
of such objections and the recommenda- 
tion of the director assigned to the dis- 
trict from which the petition emanated, 
shall either grant or deny such petition 
for affiliation, and the decision so made 
shall be final and conclusive, but if no 
such objection is filed the decision of 
the director assigned to the district 
from which the petition emanated shall 
be final. Whenever a petition for af- 
filiation is approved as hereinabove 
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annual meeting of the members 
of said Association, of such 
amendments to the said by-laws 
as may be necessary to create 
four Divisions instead of the ex- 
isting three Divisions, each of 
which four Divisions to be rep- 
resented by a vice president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, and to re-district such ter- 
ritory as required and in mutual 
agreement by the affected Asso- 
ciations. 

The petitioners: 

Tri-State Credit Association, 
Albuquerque, N.M., and El Paso, 
Texas; Wholesale Credit Associa- 
tion, Amarillo, Texas; Alabama 
Association of Credit Executives, 
Birmingham; Appalachian Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Inc., Bristol, 
Tennessee; Piedmont Association 
of Credit Men, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C.; National Association of 
Credit Management, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga; Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Managers’ Association, Inc.; Fort 
Worth Association of Credit Men; 
Houston Association of Credit 
Men, Inc.; National Association of 
Credit Men, Jacksonville Unit; 
Knoxville Wholesale Credit Asso- 
ciation; Little Rock Wholesale 
Credit Association; Lubbock 
Wholesale Credit Association, 
Inc.; Memphis Association of 
Credit Men; National Association 
of Credit Men, South Florida 
Unit, Miami; Nashville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Association; Okla- 
homa Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association, Inc., Oklahoma City; 
Southwest Texas Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association, Inc., 
San Antonio; Shreveport Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association, 
Inc.; Tulsa Wholesale Credit Man- 
agers Association; Waco Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association, 
Ine. 

Oscar W. Harigel 
Houston, Texas 


provided, the Secretary shall cause 4 
Certificate of Affiliation to be issued to 
the petitioner, and the petitioner shall 
thereafter be authorized to use the 
insignia of this Association and to use 
the words ‘Affiliated with the National 
Association of Credit Men’ on its sta- 
tionery and publications as long as such 
affiliation shall continue. 

“(b) (3) If pursuant to subdivision 
(2) objections shall be filed to the 
granting of a petition for affiliation on 
the ground that the granting of the 
same would infringe upon terri(‘orial 
rights assigned to the objecting affiliated 
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assoc ation, the director assigned to the 
distr:ct from which the petition ema- 
natec, the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee, as the case may 
be, seall give the objecting affiliated as- 
socia. ion an opportunity on 30 days’ 
written notice to appear and present 
argument either orally or in writing in 
support of such objections. In deter- 
mining whether to grant or deny a peti- 
tion for affiliation, due regard shall be 
given to the legal or constitutional 
rights of the petitioner and its members 
to enjoy the benefits of affiliation with 
this Association, and no such petition 
shall be denied arbitrarily or with a 
view to limiting the enjoyment of the 
privileges of membership in this Asso- 
ciation to affiliated associations enjoying 
such privileges at the time such petition 
for affiliation is received.” 


ARTICLE III 


The last paragraph of Article III, 
Section 6, Subdivision (a) shall be 
amended to read: 


“(a) The preceding districts shall 
further be grouped into four major di- 
visions as follows: The Eastern Di- 
vision which shall include Districts 1 to 
3 inclusive; The Central Division which 
shall include Districts 5, 6, 9 and Ohio 
and Kentucky of District 7, and Mis- 
souri and Kansas of District 8; The 
Southern Division which shall include 
Districts 4 and 10 and Tennessee of 
District 7 and Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi of District 8, and the West- 
em part of Texas and New Mexico of 
District 11; and the Western Division 
which shall include Districts 12 and 13 
and Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and Southern Idaho of District 11.” 

Section 6, Subdivision (d) to read as 
follows: 


“(d) A quorum for the transaction 
of business at all meetings of the Asso- 
tiation shall require the presence, in 
person or by proxy represented by 
delegates, of not less than 500 members 
of whom not less than one quarter shall 
come from or represent each of the four 
Divisions and such 500 members shall 
also come from or represent at least 
five affiliated associations in each of the 
four Divisions. In the absence of a 
quorum, a majority of the members 
present may adjourn the meeting from 
time to time. No notice of any ad- 
journed meeting need be given.” 


ARTICLE V 


Section 2 shall be amended to read: 

“Section 2. Numser. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall consist of 32 persons, all of 
whon: shall be direct or affiliated mem- 
bers, or designated representatives of 
such members of the Association in 
good standing, and shall include the 
Presilent and four Vice Presidents of 
equa’ rank, elected to represent the 
four :najor Divisions of this Association. 

e vemaining 27 directors shall be 
chosen to represent the 13 electoral dis- 
tricts specified in Article III, Section 6, 
of these By-Laws, provided, however, 
that ‘here shall be at least one but not 


more than four such directors chosen 
for each of said districts, and that not 
over 50% of the entire membership of 
the Board of Directors may come from 
any one Division.” 

Section 12 to read as follows: 


“SECTION 12. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
An Executive Committee, consisting of 
the President, the four Divisional Vice 
Presidents and one other member of the 
Board of Directors, shall be appointed 
by the Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting, or the power to appoint such 
Executive Committee may be delegated 
by the Board of Directors to the Presi- 
dent.” 


ARTICLE VI 
Section 1 shall be amended to read: 


“Section 1. El ecrep Orricers. The 
elected officers of this Association shall 
be a President and four Vice Presidents 
of equal rank, all of whom shall be de- 
signated representatives of affiliated 
members or of direct members or shall 
be direct members of the Association, 
and shall be elected by the members of 
the Association at the annual meeting 
of the members for a term of one year 
next ensuing their election and until 
their successors have been elected.” 

Section 2 to read as follows: 

“SECTION 2. APPOINTED OFFICERS. In 
addition to the elected officers there 
shall be one or more Staff Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one or 
more Assistant Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Treasurers, and an Executive Vice 
President and Manager, all of whom 
shall be appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors and shall serve for such period 
as the Board of Directors may deter- 
mine. The offices of Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Executive Vice President and 
Manager may be held by the same per- 
son.” 

Section 5 shall be amended to read: 

“SECTION 5. VicE PRESIDENTS. The 
Vice Presidents of equal rank and the 
Staff Vice Presidents shall perform such 
duties as may be from time to time as- 
signed to them by the Board of Di- 
rectors, the President or the Executive 
Vice President and Manager. The Staff 
Vice Presidents shall report from time 
to time to the Board of Directors and to 
the Executive Vice President and Man- 
ager.” 


ARTICLE VIII 


Section 2 of Article VIII of the By- 
laws shall be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEcTION 2. Duties. The Committee 
on Nominations shall recommend to the 
annual meeting the name of one candi- 
date for President, one for Vice Presi- 
dent from the Eastern Division, one for 
Vice President from the Central Di- 
vision, one for Vice President from the 
Western Division, and one for Vice 
President from the Southern Division, 
and for 9 directors, and for the filling 
of any existing vacancies among the 
officers or directors of the Association.” 

E. B. Moran 
Secretary 








STROMBERG-CARLSON’S 
PRITCHARD says: 


"Collection results 
have always been 
as great as or bet- 


ter than expecta- 
tions...Cannot rec- 


ommend this service 
too highly." 


CHARLES W. PRITCHARD 
Treasurer 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Use the Best 


He made a smart move (Pritch- 
ard’s records prove it) when 
he turned his collection prob- 
lems over to an N.A.C.M. 
Collection Bureau. Results 
met and even surpassed his 


expectations. 


Write Now 


It will pay you to get the facts 
about our Collection System. 
Mail the coupon. We'll mail 
the information. 





NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 
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Creviston Begins 2d 25 Years 
As Secretary at Green Bay 


Twenty-five years of credit ac- 
tivity allied with Association prog- 
ress have been chalked up by Ralph 
C. .Creviston in 
the first round of 
his secretary- 
managership of 
the Northern 
Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan Association 
of Credit Men 
at Green Bay, 
Wis. A _ native 

Hoosier, he went 
R. C. CREVISTON to Wisconsin fol- 
lowing studies at Purdue University 
and after a period of employment 
with Schlafer Supply Co., Appleton, 
Wis., as credit and office manager, 
he joined the Association staff at the 
age of 27. 


In the Association Mr. Creviston 
has been active in par clearance (in 
Wisconsin it became effective June 
1949); he has served as a member 
of the credit methods and practices 
committee, was vice chairman of the 
secretarial council for the central 
division in 1942 and again in 1953, 
and was a member of the Credit In- 
terchange Board of Governors from 
1949 to 1952. 


The Green Bay unit, one of the 
first associations to develop mem- 
bership activities throughout the 
area which it serves, has the distinc- 
tion of being known as one of the 
“largest small Associations § in 
N.A.C.M.” because some two-thirds 
of its membership is situated outside 
the city in which the office is located, 
many members 30 to 165 miles dis- 
tant. 





Midwest Food Group Speakers 
Discuss Sales and Bankruptcy 


By deploying their strategy on 
three major fronts of credit oper- 
ation, the Midwest Food Manufac- 
turers and Allied Lines Credit 
Group at its 16th annual conference, 
in Chicago, cleared the delegates’ 
way to more advantageous cam- 
paigns of action in future operations. 
Bernard Weiser, vice president, Mc- 
Cormick & Company, Inc., led off 
with “Sales and Credit—the All Im- 
portant Team,” which was followed 
by a discussion period. Next H. S. 
Lansing, attorney, of Blanksten & 
Lansing, provided answers to “What 
the Credit Executive Should Know 
about Bankruptcy Procedures.” 


An open forum credit clinic put 
these members of the team into ac- 
tion under moderator W. G. Kromer, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago: C. 
E. Bolt, Kellogg Sales Co., Battle 


Creek; J. L. Dalton, Illinois Meat 
Co., Chicago; H. J. Peterson, Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich.; and 
V. K. Riggs, Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa. 


The Group had as_ conference 
chairman C. P. Jones, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids. H. L. Grun- 
wald, The Borden Cheese Co., divi- 
sion of The Borden Co., Chicago, 
Group chairman, presided at the 
luncheon, at which V. A. Bingham, 
Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., presi- 
dent of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and general chairman 
for the 59th annual Credit Congress, 
welcomed the executives. Howard 
Roberts, sports writer for The Chi- 
cago Daily News, gave the well-in- 
formed credit men his views on 
sports in 1955. 


Credit Economics Is Eggerding 
Theme before Georgia’s Clinic 


Victor C. Eggerding, newly named 
assistant treasurer of the Gaylord 
Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
was among the national credit and 
banking authorities who addressed 
the annual Georgia credit clinic 
sponsored by the Atlanta Retail 
Credit Association, the Georgia As- 
sociation of Credit Management, and 
the Atlanta Clearing House Associa- 
tion and the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of 
Georgia, Atlanta division. 


Keynote speaker Eggerding, who 
served as president of the National 
Association of Credit Men from 
1952-53, based his talk on the clinic 
theme, “Economics of Credit in 
1955.” 


Dr. William A. Irwin, former 
economist, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and associate director, Grad- 
uate School of Banking, New York, 
gave his views on the economic out- 
look, then served as moderator for 
a panel discussion, “Credit Problems 
of 1955.” 


“Human Relations in Credit” was 
the subject of Dr. R. C. Young, di- 
rector of admissions, Atlanta divi- 
sion, at the luncheon. Charles H. 
Dicken, credit sales manager of 
Gimbels, Philadelphia, discussed 
trends in retail credit management. 


Green Bay Executives Retire 


E. A. Lindberg, Northern Paper 
Mills, Division of Marathon Cor- 
poration, a past president of the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan As- 
sociation of Credit Men (1938-39), 
and O. D. Stewart, Kellogg-Citizens 
National Bank, a past treasurer of 
the association, have recently re- 
tired. Both are of Green Bay. 
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R. W. Watson, 78, Dies; Former 
Bank of America Vice Presi len 

Former vice president of the !}ank 
of America, Robert W. Watsor., 78, 
is dead in Los Angeles followi.g a 
heart attack while bowling. Mr. 
Watson had been vice presidert of 
the bank up to his retirement in 194) 
at the age of 65. He later was p‘esi- 
dent of the Farmers & Merc! ants 
National Bank of Watts (Calif.) for 
a time. 

Born at Ayton, Ontario, Canada, 
he attended the Agricultural Coilege 
of New Mexico and was a resident 
of Los Angeles for 52 years He 
served as president of the Credit 
Managers Association of Souther 
California, Los Angeles, 1934-35, 
and as a director of National (1938- 
41) and as vice president of the 
western division, N.A.C.M. (1944- 
45). 

He is survived by his widow, 
Juanita May; a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
H. Brown, and a grandson. 


C. C. Hyatt Dies 


Cecil C. Hyatt was for many years 
the credit manager of General Steel 
Wares Ltd., Toronto (Canada) and 
an officer of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association. 
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The Credit Manager— 
Specialist or Generalist? 


— credit managers contend that 
they are specialists and should 
therefore concern themselves with 
only the specialized functions direct- 
ly concerned with credit and collec- 
tions. 

These specialists have little interest 
in or time for the more comprehen- 
sive management areas or broader 
financial functions of their company. 

The generalist credit manager en- 
visions credit management in a 
larger sense. He does not conceive 
of his functions as limited to any 
narrow or highly specialized opera- 
tion. He assumes the responsibility 
for determining facts, trends and de- 
velopments and sees that this knowl- 
edge is usefully applied. With man- 
agement’s approval, he formulates 
and applies company-wide credit 
policies. 

Like the specialist, he sees that 
proper planning, development, ad- 
ministration and maintenance of the 
overall credit organization is 
achieved. 

Whether specialist or generalist, a 
competent credit manager’s job is to 
achieve the established objectives of 
his department through application of 
sound management principles with 
adequate controls, to assure conform- 
ity with the established policies. How- 
ever, the generalist, unlike the spe- 
cialist, seeks to maintain a direct and 
Vital relationship between the credit 
department and other departments of 
the company. This same relationship 
he :naintains with customers, finan- 
cial institutions, service agencies, the 
trade, credit organizations, attorneys, 
accc untants. 

C-edit management today needs 
gen ralists more than it needs spe- 
cial sts. It needs managers who are 
will ng to take risks for profitable 
con pany growth and sales develop- 
mei :; who are not afraid to meet new 
situ tions and changing conditions; 


Credit Management at All Levels Has 


Advancement Opportunity in Foundation 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men, through its Credit 
Research Foundation, provides op- 
portunities for professional develop- 
ment and education to every level 
of credit operation. 


National Institute of Credit 


The National Institute of Credit, 
first discussed in 1911, was formally 
established in 1918. 

The Associate Award program is 
for beginners in commercial credit. 
Three years’ work experience and 
specific basic courses are required. 

The Fellow Award program, for 
those at the supervisory level, re- 
quires additional courses and satis- 
factory completion of a nine-hour, 
three-part examination offered na- 
tionwide one a year. A Fellow 
Award candidate must have had not 
less than six years’ specialized work 
experience. 

First presented in 1921, the Fel- 
low designation is held by 904 per- 
sons. 


Graduate Schools 


The Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management is con- 
ducted each summer in duplicate 
two-week sessions at Stanford Uni- 
versity and Dartmouth College. The 
Graduate School is for those at or 
near the level of credit management. 
The average age of students is 40 
and almost half have a college de- 
gree. The term “Graduate School” 
indicates the level of training. 

Members attend for two weeks a 
summer for three summers, and 
complete a “Management Study Re- 
port” dealing with a specific problem 
within the member’s company or 
industry. 

Emphasis at the Graduate School 
is on individual participation, the 
student developing himself to the 
limit of his capacity. 

The faculty is balanced between 
educational and business _ back- 
grounds. 








who also possess emotional stability. 
They must have an appreciation of 
effective human relations, good com- 
munications, and a pleasing person- 
ality. There will always be a place for 
the specialist in the well integrated 
credit department, but the major 
responsibility for high level manage- 
ment will rest upon the generalist. 
Cart D. SMITH 
Managing Director 
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There is a carefully planned eval- 
uation system, based in part on writ- 
ten evidence of development by each 
member. 

The Graduate School enrollment 
is approximately 100 each year at 
Stanford, 200 at Dartmouth. The first 
class received Executive Awards in 
1949. There are now 225 Executive 
Award holders in the United States. 


Credit Management Workshops 


The relatively new Credit Man- 
agement Workshops are the Founda- 
tion’s “road show”, conducted in 
regional centers throughout the 
country for those at the highest level 
of credit and financial management. 

There have been seven Workshops 
so far, the first one held in Cleveland 
in 1953. The Workshop series with 
the “longest run” was called “Credit 
Department Organization — Blue- 
print for Progress.” It was conducted 
in four sessions at: Detroit; Arden 
House, Harriman, New York; Yose- 
mite National Park, California, and 
Chicago. 

Maximum enrollment for any 
Workshop is 52—four groups of 13 
plus a professional conference leader 
each. 

The purpose of the Workshops is 
to “focus attention on common prob- 
lems of credit management and to 
facilitate the exchange and integra- 
tion of ideas and experience on the 
topic.” 


One-Day Credit Research Conferences 


The first conference in this ex- 
perimental activity was conducted at 
Philadelphia in January 1955. It was 
a two-panel presentation. One panel 
discussed measurement of credit de- 
partment effectiveness; the other 
dealt with the promotional opportu- 
nities available to top credit execu-: 
tives. 


Future Developments 


Future emphasis will be on fur- 
ther refinement of each activity and 
more complete integration within 
the total educational structure. 

The Foundation’s educational ac- 
tivities are supervised by the Com- 
mittee on Professional Development 
and Education, C.R.F., which also 
serves as the Committee on Educa- 
tion, N.A.C.M. 

There are seven members, in addi- 
tion to Chairman J. Allen Walker, 
N.A.C.M. and C.R.F. board member 
and general credit manager, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. 








SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 
March 24-25-26 
Research Foundation Credit Man- 
agement Workshop 
CHICAGO, og 
May 5-6 
Annual Conference of N.A.C.M. Sec- 
retary-Managers 
S 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
May 8-12 
59th Annual Credit Conference and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


% 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 3-16 
Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 
HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
July 31-August 13 
Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 
“ 
DututH, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17 
Annual North Central Credit Con- 


ference, including Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota 
e 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
September 21-22-23 
Annual Tri-State Conference, cover- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 
& 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


October 5-6-7 
Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 
> 
Ex_mira, New York 
October 13-14-15 
Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia 
Dd 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 


Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


Wicuita, Kansas 
October 19-20-21 


Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 
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Fort WortH, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


.?, 
“ 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
October 26-27 


Annual New England District 
Credit Conference, covering Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. 


o, 
se 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
October 26-27-28 


Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. 


2, 
yY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 29 


Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence 
& 


Da.ias, TEXAS 

November 13-16 

Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Con- 
ference 


oe, 
” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
November 14-15-16 


Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


ee 


Five Pittsburgh Seminars 
Consider Marginal Account 

Five weekly seminars on “Con- 
verting Marginal Accounts into 
Profit Customers” have been held by 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, with T. G. Morris, as- 
sistant secretary and_ treasurer, 
Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., as 
moderator, and G. H. Blank, district 
credit manager, Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., B. A. Boynton, credit man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., and D. T. Snowden, assistant 
vice president, Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., as instructors. 
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31 Years with Company 





Sara Jane White, Cleveland 
Credit Executive, Retires A 


ISS Sara Jane White, formerly § 

assistant secretary and credit § y 
manager of the Bowman Ice Cream § 
Company, Cleveland, has retired § 4 
after 31 years with the company. 
She went to Cleveland in 1923 from § 
Philadelphia, where she had been § fF 
affiliated with the Crane Ice Cream 


Company. b 
Miss White has been a most active J T, 
member of The Cleveland Associa- § (¢, 


tion of Credit Men and the National § J, 
Association since 1927. She is a & tj 
charter member and past president 9 y¢ 
of the Cleveland Credit Women’s § te 
Club and contributed much to its & tr 
strength and growth. She was @ th 
elected national chairman of the § al 
credit women’s executive commit- ci 
tee in 1940 and helped establish or 
credit women’s clubs throughout the N 
country. She has attended prac- §& ca 
tically every national convention § m 
since 1923. gC 
Her successor at Bowman Ice 
Cream Company is Donald R. Seelig. & T, 


R. C. Flom Takes on Another 
Post in Commerce Department § 

Russell C. Flom, director of sales, @ in 
The Marathon Corporation, Men- § lo 
asha, Wis., has been appointed as- & w. 
sistant administrator of the Business J ch 
and Defense Services administration, § be 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton. On leave from his post with 
the pulp and paperboard company 
since last September to direct the 
forest products division of BDSA, 
he will additionally participate i 
policy and planning for the agency’s 
25 industrial divisions. 

Mr. Flom is a past president cf the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Green Bay, 
Wis., and a past director of Nat’ nal. 
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Succeeding Ernest A. DoERSCHUK, 
retired, as assistant treasurer at The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, is FrepERIcK W. Moyer, who 
entered the employ of Goodrich as 
an economist in 1951. Mr. Moyer 
had begun as a credit investigator in 
the personal finance field following 
graduation from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1938. He was then succes- 
sively secretary to the president of 
the Capital Finance Company, 
Columbus; with the tax research de- 
partment of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce; and director of re- 
search for the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce for three years. He is a 
member of the American Economics 
Association and the American Mar- 
keting Association. He holds an 
M.A. in economics and Ph.D. in 
money and banking, and has taught 
at Ohio State. 


Spearheads Drives in Business, 
Education and Community Life 
Linked for the last 27 years have 
been the business career of Earl H. 
Tarbox in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and service with the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, Newark. Now climaxing his 
years of activity on various commit- 
tees and as a member of the board of 
trustees comes honor as president of 
the credit association. A “doer” in 
all things, Mr. Tarbox is active in 
civic and charity drives, has served 
on the board of education of Nutley, 
N.J. for seven years, was four times 
campaign manager for city govern- 
ment officials, and is a member of the 
governing body of his church. 


Texas Executive Bags Honors, 
Rides Herd (Zebras, that is) 
His firm among the first ten Lin- 
coln-Mercury dealers in the country 
in parts and service volume, and his 
local credit association (of which he 
was vice president. and membership 
chairman at the time) winner of 
both the one-year plaque and the 






RUSSELL POOLE 


MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


coveted five-year award in 1954, 
Russell Poole well deserves the 
tribute accorded him in election to 
the presidency of the Tri-State 
Credit Association, El Paso. Mr. 
Poole had been ten years with the El 
Paso National Bank as directive 
head in various departments before 
joining Rollins Motor Company in 
1946 as credit manager. He now is 
secretary-treasurer and a director. 
He is director and vice president of 
the Family Welfare Association, 
busy in the Royal Order of Zebras. 


Treasurer Advanced Through 
Sales and Cost Accounting 

He began his career in the book- 
keeping department of a bank, next 
turned for experience to such di- 
versified sectors as accounting work 
in wholesale houses and manufac- 
turing companies and Iowa sales 
representation for bank supplies, 
office supplies and beverage com- 
panies. Now Harry M. Davis is 
secretary and treasurer, National 
Manufacturing & Stamping Com- 
pany, Des Moines, and is in charge 
of office and accounting functions as 
well as credit work. He has been 
elected president of the Central Iowa 
Unit, N.A.C.M. Mr. Davis is a past 
president of the local chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants and a national director of 
it. 


Armstrong Cork’s Treasurer 
Is Educator and Author 
Cutting across the breadth of top 
management’s areas of special skills, 
the achievements and interests of 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., reflect the 
scope of professional education and 
abilities required of business and 
economic leadership today. The re- 
cently named treasurer of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa.,-has authored numerous articles 
on forecasting and other economic 
subjects in business and professional 
journals, and contributed to the 


E. H. TARBOX H. M. DAVIS 


books “Regularization of Business 
Investment” and “Determining the 
Business Outlook.” He is a vice pres- 
ident and fellow of the American 
Statistical Association, member of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
committees on construction and civic 
development and on business statis- 
tics; the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce technical consultants, com- 
mittee on economic policy, business 
advisory council; Ford Foundation 
division of economic development 
and administration advisory group; 
and consultant, board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve system. 

Prior to joining the Armstrong 
organization as economist in 1949, he 
was senior economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, 1942-49, and 
faculty member of the school of 
banking of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. A Phi Beta Kappa man, he holds 
the Ph.D. in economics of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Longer Day. Would Suit This 
California Unit President 

A man living in beautiful Santa 
Clara, California, and blessed with 
absorbing work, the enticing out- 
doors, and a family including two 
grandchildren, would naturally long 
for a longer day in which to enjoy 
these things, as does Ray C. Major. 
(Technology, he theorizes, may pro- 
vide the key to solve that problem.) 
Then too there is the added respon- 
sibility through his election as 
president of the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and Central 
California. 

Ray Major, who is credit manager 
of the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation at San Fran- 
cisco, has been very active in credit 
affairs. For the 1954 San Francisco 
convention of National he was vice 
general chairman of the executive 
committee. He is a graduate, class 
of 54, of the Stanford Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, N.A.C.M. 





q 


W. HOADLEY, JR. 


R. C. MAJOR ° 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTERS 


LJ Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings C] 


San Francisco, Cautir.—Financial editors from the five daily 
newspapers in San Francisco forecast business conditions 
in a panel discussion before members of the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and Central California at 
their luncheon meeting. Sidney P. Allen, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Lindsay Arthur, Call-Bulletin, Joseph Taylor, 
Wall Street Journal, Charles St. Peter, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, J. S. Piper, San Francisco News, and H. J. Soher, 
financial consultant, as moderator, were the participants. 
(These financial specialists were on the program at the 
58th Credit Congress, San Francisco.) 

“Effective Credit Department Organization” was the sub- 
ject of the annual credit forum of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the National Institute of Credit. Ed Jepsen, Jr., 
American Trust Co., was moderator. In the panel were 
Thomas J. Fahay, Union Oil Co., Bertel Jonson, and Charles 
M. Sheldon, Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


Apany, N.Y.—A tour of the Tobin Packing Co. plant at West 
Albany was made by members of the Eastern New York 
Association of Credit Executives through the cooperation 
of Colden G. Boardman, company representative. “Business 
Insurance and Taxes” was the topic of William J. Clark, 
assistant manager of pension trust sales, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass., at the fol- 
lowing meeting. 


Derrorr, Micu.—“Executive Development,” panel topic with 
moderator Dr. Preston H. Scott, associate director of busi- 
ness services and professor of management, Wayne Uni- 
versity school of business administration, was discussed 
before the Detroit Association of Credit Men. Participat- 
ing were Archie A. Pearson, manager training department, 
Ford Motor Co.; William B. Hall, vice president, The De- 
troit Bank; and Wayne E. Grimm, assistant director of 
industrial education, Chrysler Corp. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—Chester C. Woolridge, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, western district of Michigan, southern division, 
Grand Rapids, was principal speaker at the regular meet- 
ing of the Credit Association of Southwestern Michigan. 


Youncstown, Ox1o—E. B. Moran, secretary and assistant 
executive manager, N.A.C.M., spoke before the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men on “Credit—the Other Half of 
the Sale.” He illustrated with a number of examples in 
which counseling by credit executives developed new 
business. 


WorcesTER, Mass.—Samuel Seder, president of the Worcester 
County Bar Association, spoke on the services a lawyer is 
prepared to render in matters involving laws on bank- 
ruptcies, wills, insurance and the new tax law. At another 
meeting of the Worcester County Association of Credit 
Men, James P. Keddy, credit manager, Admiral Dis- 
tributors, Boston, discussed “The Credit-Minded Salesman 
and the Sales-Minded Credit Man.” 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—‘“Sales Promotion through Dealer Financ- 
ing” was the subject of C. F. Gilbert, vice president ‘and 
general manager, Westinghouse Credit Corp., and organizer 
of the “Bankredit Group,” before The Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania. Other speakers at Credo weekly 
luncheon meetings were: A. L. Lambie, assistant treas- 
urer, Blaw-Knox Co., who discussed “Measurement of 
Credit Losses”; Paul J. Winschel, attorney, of Reed, Smith, 

t Shaw & McClay, on “Bulk Sales Law—Protection and 

&.Dgigers”; and Dr. C. C. Walton, dean of Duquesne Uni- 
versity’s school of business administration, on “American 
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Capitalism as Viewed by a Distinguished Foreigner” 
Professor Raymond Rodgers of New York University 
school of commerce, accounts and finance, and the 
N.A.C.M. Dartmouth Graduate School faculty, out!ined 
pointers for business planning in 1955 at a dinner mex ting, 


OsHkosH, Wis.—‘“Where There Is No Vision, The People 
Perish,” an interpretation of positive thinking attitudes ys, 
negative ones, was given by J. E. Dornoff, vice president 
of Pate Oil Co., Milwaukee, at the annual dinner meeting 
of the Central Wisconsin Association of Credit Men. 4 
past president of the Sales Executives Club of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Dornoff was the organizer of the “Flying Horsemen of 
Sales,” a group that has talked to more than 60,000 sales 
managers and salesmen throughout the U. S. 

A one-day insurance clinic was sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation together with the Associated Industries of Oshkosh, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—‘“Operation Salvage,” a forum on bank- 
ruptcies and liquidations, was led by C. J. Wagner, past 
president of the Commercial Law League of America and 
Minneapolis Association counsel, at the meeting of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Credit Men. 

The year’s business outlook was the subject of a subse- 
quent panel discussion which had as participants this 
cross-section of Management: James C. Harris, trust off- 
cer, North Western National Bank; John E. Ledbetter, as- 
sistant secretary and credit manager, Northrup King & Co; 
Oscar F. Litterer, consultant, Federal Reserve Bank; 
L. L. McBurney, president, Smith Welding Equipment 
Corp., and a director of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers; and W. N. Rainville, vice president, Gresen 
Manufacturing Co. At the following meeting E. B. Moran, 
N.A.C.M. secretary and assistant executive manager, dis- 
cussed the relations between credit and sales. 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Donald M. Gamet, C.P.A., Arthur Ander- 
son & Co., discussed the new tax law at the. monthly meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Wholesale Credit Association. 


LussBock, TEx.—Edwin B. Moran, secretary and assistant ex- 
ecutive manager, N.A.C.M., was guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Lubbock Wholesale Credit As- 
sociation. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—“‘The Auctioning of Bankrupt Properties’ § 
and “The Rights of the Unpaid Creditor” were the respective 
topics of guest speakers James J. Leon, president of Leon 
Store Fixture Co. and official U. S. auctioneer for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, and Arthur Wasserman, partner in 
the law firm of Wasserman & Salter, Boston, at meetings of 
the Bridgeport Association of Credit Men. 


New York, N.Y.—Governor Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, 
of Maryland, was banquet speaker at the sixtieth annual 
event of the New York Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. His topic was “Private Credit and the Public 
Purse.” 


Bituincs, Mont.—Certificates of merit were awarded to the 
association’s past presidents on their honors night. Officiat- 
ing was V. A. Mortensen, Midland Implement Co., presi- 
dent of the Montana-Wyoming Association of Credi: Men. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president 
N.A.C.M., speaking at the dinner meeting of the Syracus 
Association of Credit Men, on overall business operations, 
stressed the growing trend of credit management ‘o us 
credit for the expansion of trade rather than solely fot 
conservation of assets. 





